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MmHE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 


Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentlemen from eight 
to eighteen years of age. The Academical Course is adapted 
to a first- class mercantile education, to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, and to Matriculation at the London University. The 
best methods of instruction and examination—the qualiftica- 
tions and number of the Tutors—Christian 
and vigilant moral supervision—homely social intercourse 
and liberal domestic economy—and the beauty and healthy 
character of the premises, constitute this a FIRST-CLASS 
scHOOL, and claim for it the support and interest of the 
friends of a truly liberal and character-forming education. 

Full Papers may be had by applying to the Director, 
T HOMAS Ww YLES. 


R. 8. BREUSING RECEIVES 
house ENGLISH PUPILS. 

For particulars apply to Dr. Brevstne, 
Strasse, Bonn, Prussia. 

References to Rev. Edward Thring. Head Master, Upping- 
ham, Rutland; or Rev. Dr. Hodson, Head Master of the Aca- 
demy, 62, Great King-street, Edinburgh; or Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, ‘Rector of the igh School, Edinburgh; or General 
Robertson, Clewton Glen, Christ ( ‘hureh, Hants. 


. wr , y 
ISS SCOTL WARING. solicits 
attention of Parents and Guardians to her ESTA- 
BLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 1, De Montalt-place, 
Coombe Down. The situation is most salubrions, 
short distance of Bath. 
the health, comfort, «nd religious instruction of the pupils. 
The English, French, German, and Italian 
carefully taught, and Dancing and Drawing by 
masters. The most unexceptionable references can be given. 
Terms ns fifty | guines is s pe r annum ; ; hoe xtras. 


(ARDS for ‘the MILL ION—WE DDING, 
VISITING, and BUSINESS.—A C opper Plate, elegantly 
Engraved and 50 best Cards printed, for 2s. Sent post free by 
ARTHUR GRANGER, Cheap Stationer, &e., 308, 
Holborn. a6 Be 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 


100, Coblenzer 


governinent | 


} painted by Holman Hunt. 


\ ILLAIS’ PROSCRIBED 
4 —Messrs. J. and R. JENNINGS have now on VIEW, 
at their Gallery, this highly-attractive PLCTURE, painted by 
J. E. Millais, A.R.A, Admission free. 


J. and R. JENNINGS, Printsellers, 62, Cheapside. 
by 


(PHE LIGHT of the WORLD, 
HOLMAN HUNT.—Messrs. J. and R. JENNINGS beg 
at their GALLERY, for a 
important SACRED PICTU R E, 
“For my own part I think it 


to announce they have on VIEW, 
very limited period, this 


one 


| of the very nm blest works of sacred art ever produced in this 


into his 
} resting Volumes, 


| noted Perso — Officers who have died or been killed, 
of rank, 


‘the | 
within a | 
Every care and attention is paid to | . 
} alley, 


languages are | ! 
the best |} 


High | 


diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on applic: — | 


toRICHARD BARRETT, 15, MARK LANE, LONDON. R.B. 
is enabled to execute every "dese: ription of PRINTING 3. ve ry 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large 
and choice assortment of Types, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC and other Presses, and every modern improve- 
ment in the Printing Art. A SPECIMEN 
information fur authors, sent on application, by 
Ricuard BakRketT, 13, Mark-lane, London, 


MICROSCOPES—J. AMADIO’S 
Improved COMPOUND MICROSCOPES, 
Students’, 3/. 13s, 6d. 

“Both these ane from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one 
cially.""—Household Words, No, 345. 

*,* A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes, Micro- 
scopic Photographs now ready: Napoleon, Eugenie, Arctic 
Council (13 Portraits), Tinte rn Al dey, and a variety of others. 


yw re 

An ILLUSTRATE D CAT AL OGUE, 
the Names of 1000 Microscopic Objects. Post free on the re- 
ceipt of four stamps. 

ELESCOPES. —J. AMADIO'S 
ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE in Sling Case with Three 
Pulls. Price 188. 6¢.—Address 7, Throgmorton-street.— A 
arge assortment of Achromatic Telescopes. 


\ ICROSCOPES. — J. AMADIO’S 

BOTANICAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany 
case, with three powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides— 
will show the animalcul in water. Price 18s. 6d. The Freip 
Newspaper, under the Gardening department, gives the fol- 
lowing valuable testimony :—‘* It is marvellously cheap, and 
will do everything which the lover of nature can wish it to 
accomplish, either at home or in the open air.""—June 6, 1857. 
~—Address 7, Throgmorton-street. <A large 
Achromatic Microsecopes.—Microscopic Objects, 6s., 
18s, en Ber doz. 


yr 7 TAL 
HE ML TUAL < IFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, London. 
Established 1834, 
his is a purely Mutual Life 
Capital of more than 250,000/. invested in Government and 
Real Securities, created entirely by the steady accumulation 
of the Premiums, and all belonging to the Members. The As- 
surances in force are 1,250,000. and the Income upwards of 
50,0007, per annum, 


and 
espe- 


12s., and 


containing 


TOURIST | 


assortment of | 


| N 


300K of Tres, and | 


| Towers; 
22 2s. ; | 


or any other age.”"—Ruskin. Admission free. 
J. and R, JENNINGS, Printsellers, 62, Cheapside. 


i UCKNOW.—Messrs. 
4 received by the last mail from India two highly-inte- 
which were found in the residence of the 
rebel Daroghah Ahmed Ali. The collection contains some 
hundreds of Photographie Portraits of residents in Lucknow, 
Natives 
and Views. Messrs. Dickinson invite those interested 
to INSPECT these PICTURES: the names of many of the 
Portraits are not known. . 
114, New Bond-street. 
[) XHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 

4 TURES forSALE.—Messrs. LEGGATT, 
LEGGATT oo ve now = VIEW, at their Gallery. 
Cornhil Mr. L. V. Flatou’s COLLE 
ENGLISH tc f'URES, comprising s 

g Masters Sir Edwin L — R.A., Sir Charles East- 
lake, . ee P. Frith, Ru A. Elmore, R.A : Creswick, 
R.A., ’ Poker rill, R.A., Mi aclise, R.A., F. Eales 
R, hed Bi a. .'M. Ward, XR. A., J. rbert, R 
wee K. Ltty, R.A., C.§ 

P. F. Poole. An A.J. Phili p, A. RA AF 
C Hook. A.R.A oq. We BE ie = we 
\., F. Stone, A-R. A. 

, H. Bright, Ansdell, 3 
. Herring. sen., Linnell, Mule r, % 
H. B. Willis, Lance, Knight, Pyne, Hemsley 
rous others. Principal entrance by the side of 28, 
Admission free on presentation of private card. 
Nine till Six. 


PIC- 
HAYWARD, and 


CTION of modern 
simens of the follow- 


See A.R.A., 
Ne E. W. Cooke, 
A. J T. S. Cooper, 

“P aed, C. Baxter, 
rf rovis, Henzell, Wool- 


mer, 


Cornhill. 


Pic tures from the Country 


SELL by AUCTION, at their great Room. King-street, 
ee James’s-square, on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, at ONE 
clock precisely, a COLLECTION of PICTURES by Italian, 
F lemish, Dutch, French. and English masters, the proj erty ot 
a gentleman, received from the country ; comprising Abraham 
Entertaining the Angels, a grand work of Van Dyck, men- 
tioned by Dr. Waagen, and several other pictures from Alton 
a Forest Scene by Wynants, from Mr. Acraman’s 
collection, and specimens of , 
Bronzino Weenix 
Gemnari Pynacker 
Jordaens Waterloo 
Claude V. der Capella 
A. Both Wouvermans Ommeganck Wilson. 
Also Claude's Liber Veritatis, 3 vols.; Smith's Catalogue 
né, 8 vols.; and a few other books on art. 
May be viewed three days preceding, and catalogues had. 


\ USICAL LECTURES , A 
rt Lecturer is o pen to make Enge 

For terms and particulars address “ Mh Cc. 
Essex-street, Strand, W 


L*, NDON CRYSTAL 

4 cent-circus, Oxford-street, and 
Reins magnificent building will be 

I rin lic on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1858, for the SALE 

of all kinds of USEFUL and FANCY ARTICLES. 

contain the largest number of first-class Exhibitors of any 

Building in Europe, 

finest in London. General 


The Photographic 

The Aviary, Conservatory, 
freshment Room, and Ladies’ Private Refreshment 
with Retiring Room attached, 
departments. Applications for the remaining space 


Boddington 
Hemsley 
Loutherbourg 


Griffier 
erg 4 

Btignard 
Koekkoek Morland 


son 


successful 
geme nts f or the Season. 
(No. 423), 29, 


Great Portland- 


Room, 


are re- 


quested to be made forthwith. 


Assurance Society, with a | 


Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with | 


the List of Bonuses paid on the claims of the past year, and 


the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Society | - 


to the 21st December last, pis be given on a written or per- 
Sonal application to CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London. 
(Instituted 1820.) 
DIREC en 8. 

MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, , M.P., Chairman. 
GroreeE WILLIAM CorraM, Es . Deputy- Chairman. 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | Ge orge Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 

,: harles Cave, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. 


| Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 


| William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field Newman Smith, Esq. 

SEcU RITY. -The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed ¢ 3.000, 0000, The investments are nearly 1,000,0007., in 
addition to upwards of 600,007. fc 
Tesponsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annum. 

Prorits.—Fonr-fifths, or Eighty per cent., 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriation 
Will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
Will participate rateably. 

fonvus,—The additions to Policies have been from 1/. 10s. to 
631. igs, per ce nt. on the original sums insured. 

CLAINs, 11 
under pokcies, 

Propolis for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
aby ove; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to any 
of the agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Esq. 


wards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants 


James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. | 


r which the shareholders are | 


of the profits, are 


} 


W ESTE 


LONDON NEW SPAP ERS. — The 


POLYTECHNIC 
TION.—Patron: H. R. HIGHNESS 

CONSOR iT. —The SPECIAL WONDER 

MOULE’S PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHT—the RIVAL 

SUN. E xhibited and Lectured on by Mr. E. V. GARDNER, 

Daily at Half-past Three, and Monday, Wednesday, 

Friday Evenings at Haltf-past Seven. 

MUSICAL SKETCHES of POPULAR COMPOSERS by 
Mr. WILLIAMS and Miss EPPY, every Evening, in Addition 
to all the other Novelties and Amusements. 

Managing Director, KR. 1. LONGBOTTOM, 


IOYAL INS TITU- 
the 
of 


Esq. 
is the 
MENT for the best STATIONERY. 


LIB 


WwW ESTERTON’S i 
2TON’S RARY 
UNSURPASSED BY ANY 


ABUNDANCE OF NEW BOOKS. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


ALL the BEST NEW WORKS are in 


LIBR AR Y, "4 


COOMES’ " REGENT-STREI T 


d. 
0 per 


d. Town. 
0 per annum, 
Subscription. 
r annum, allowing 
Is. at a time. 
r annum, allowing |5 5 
at a time. 


rsonally) 
} 


CountTrRY. 

annum, allowing 
8 vols. at at 

0 per annuin, 
16 vols, at a time. 

YU per annum, allowing 
24 vols, at a time 
may exchange their Books 

es are SENT Weekly. 


Singl 
me, 


8 vols. 
Town Subscr 
as often as required, or fr 


bers (7 


Times, 
impressed stamp, 26s. 6d. ; : Post or H ral oo 
23s.; Chronicle, Daily Ni ws, OF 2 4] 235 
posted on the evening of publi 

16s. Gd. All orders must be Ds iid in advan 


JAMES BARKER, 19, T 
Est: 


ROYALIST. | 


| INGTON and MARK WILKS 


DICKINSON have | # 


19, Change- | 


s Hart, 
j 


and nume- | 


Open from | 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON will | 


Rai- 


PA L AC K.— | 
OPENED to the | 
It will | 


Establishment is the | 
Re- | 


will be replete in their several | 


and | 


ESTABLISH- | 


COMPOSITION. 
| 
allowing 


| Price 


| Edition. 


| INDIA. 


Just published, in 8vo., price ls. 6d., 


SISHMENT, , the Conceit of 
Minds. y JAMES BIDEN. 
Published by A ae and Son, 8. Paternoster. -row. 


London: 
7 Just published, post 8vo. c loth, 10s. 6d., 
TRHE THREE ARCHBISHOPS— 
LANFRANC—ANSELM—A’BECKETT. By WASH- 


Men’s 


PUN 


London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


YHE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
= ALMANACS, for 1859, will be PUBLISHED on 
THURSDAY, the 25th inst. Lists may be obtained from 
J. GREENHILL, at Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate-street; or through 

1¢ Booksellers and Stationers in’ Town or Country. 


EPEAL OF THE PAPER DUTY.- — 
Now ready, price 1s. THE CASE STATED FOR ITS 

IMMEDIATE REPE 
London: JAMES Ripe Ww AY, 
and 5 


86, Fleet-street, 
39, Cornhill. Dublin. 


169, Piccadilly ; W. Kentand Co., 
, Paternoster-row; Mann, Nephews, 
WituiaM Rosertson. Edinburgh: 
GRANT and Son. Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 
. TRIO? — . . 
YEAUTIFUL POETRY; the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. A number on the 
f each month. A volume completed yearly. 
fols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
ound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 2 

ETTERS written during the SIEGE of 

4 DELHL By H. H. GREATHED, Tate of the Bengal 

Civil Service, Commissioner and Political Agent of Delhi. 

Edited by his Widow. 

London : 

NEW AND CHEAPER E seta OF THOMAS R AIKES'S 
JOURNAL 

crown 8v0., 


LONGMAN. Brown, and Co. 


with Three Portraits, 


JOURNAL, from 
Social a 


Just published, in 2 vols. 
price 12s, 
_ | THOMAS RAIKES’S 
1831 to 1847, comprising Reminiscences of 
Political Life in London and Paris during that period. 
rhird Edition, comp vlete in Two Volumes. Price 12s. 
London: LonemMAN, Browy, and Co 


TARVER 


S NEW FRENCH REA? )ING-BOOK. 

J published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
CONTEUR; or, The Story Teller 

a Fre nc h Reading-Book, consisting of Tales and Plays, 
‘ sed with a few Pages of Correspondence, selected for 

the use : of Les armmers from the Works of Contemporary French 

With short Explanatory Notes on the Idioms, Pe- 
Construction, and more difficult Passages. By 

French Master, Eton College. 

LONGMAN, Browy, and Co. 


OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPEN- 
AND OF HER MEMOIRS OF PORT- 


MI 


L E 


rsper 


H. 1 aries of 
London: 

EDITIONS 

LIFE, 


NEW 
NINCK’S 
ROYAL. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., with Portrait, price 19s. 6d. cloth, 

IFE of MARY ANNE SCHIMMEL- 
4 PENNINCK. Edited by her relation, CHRISTIANA 
C. HANKIN, Second Edition, revised, complete in 1 vol 
In a few days will be published a New Edition of 
SELECT MEMOIRS of PORT-ROYAL. 
MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 
London : 


LONGMAN, Browy, and Co, 
rO YOUNG Acre AND INEXPERIENCED 
WRITE 


ts. 


v 


w ready, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
PPE AU THOR S PRINTING and PUB- 
LISHING ASSISTANT: a Guide to the Printing, 
Cc orrec ting, and Publishing New W orks. 

‘Every one who has written or who may write for the press 
should possess this book.""—Metropolitan. 
SAUNDERS and Or.ey, Publishers, 
Hanover-square. 


AUTHORS OF PROSE ‘AND POETICAL 
—7 — 


Conduit-street, 
TO 


Now res 


i] OW to PRIN T 

PUBLISH: Practical Advice to Authors, Inexpe- 
rienced Writers, and Possessors of Manuscripts, on the 
efficient Publication of Books intended for General Circula- 
tion or Private Distribution. Sent post free to orders inclosing 
twelve stamps. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


+ DUCATIONAL 
4 HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


Grammar School, President of the 


: ‘and WHEN to 


Publishers, Conduit-street. _ 

WORKS, by E. RB. 
Head Master of Cheltenham 
College of Preceptors otf 


| England. 


CLASSICAL WORKS, 
THIRD DECADE OF LIVY, with copious Not 
for Historical Students. Large 8vo. &s. 6d. 
SREB ATIONSS JAMBIC ZE. Second Edi- 
on, much enlarged, 5s. 6d. (Cambridge: MACMILLANS.) 
I Y RA HELLENICA. Translations into Greek 
Iambies of all Passages in the former Work. Ha undsom« ly 
sound in royal 8vo., 12s. 6d. (To be obtained from the Author 


Teachers only.) 
MANUAL of GREEK and LATIN PROSE 
PARKER an 


Price 3s. 6d. (Oxford: 
to the MANUAL of COMPOSITION. 


(To be obtained from the Author by Teachers 


yIL SERVICE MANUALS. 


CIVIL LAW. Second Eg@itjonNy 


“MANUAL of POLITICAL SCIENEE. ‘Ania, 


Price 3s. 6d. 


MANUAL of MORAL PHILOSOPH& Segond 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
fer 


tl 


M ANU AL 


is. 6 


o~ 


MANUAL of BRITISH, _ GOVERSAERT 


Second E oe pe), 


London: Lo ’ ., Paternoetemg yaaa d 





= 


770 


THE CRITIC. 


[Nov. 13, 1858. 





On the 20th will be published, 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
V A oe. LS! OR es: a Novel. 
L. Booru, 307, Regent-street. ees 
NEW SCHOOL TALE 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. ; E 
4) RIC ; or, Little by Little: a Tale of 


Fel- 


Roslyn School. 


By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, 
ae of Trinity College, ( 


Can 





ige. 
London : 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BL LONGMAN and Co, 
=! vo. price 5s. cloth. 
MHE CHR ISTIAN “Ht ARP: Designed as 
2 Companion to “The Foreign Sacred Lyre.” tv 
JOHN SHEPPARD, Author of “ Thoughts on Devotion,” 
&e. &c. 
Also, lately pt shed fc vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
. 4 " 1 
YHE FOREIGN ‘SAC RED LYRE: 
Metrical Versions of Religious Poetry. from the Ger- 
man, French, and Italian, together with the Original Pieces. 
London : JACKSON and WaLrorp, 18, St. Paul’sChurchyard, 
NEW POE M BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUINS OF MANY 
L ANDS.’ P 


On the 18th inst. will be published, cr. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

pu BASU RE: a Poem, in Seven Books. 
Mr. Nicholas Mi hell is decidedly one of the most 

popular poets of the time.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 

London : Wu LIAM Trae & Co., 85, Queen-street, C heapside, 


yublished, cloth 


HE CLERICAL DIRECTORY: a 


BIOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL BOOK of 
REFERENCE for all facts relating to the CLERGY and the 
CHURCH, Compiled by the Conductors of the “ Clerical 
Journal. 


Clerical Dwrectory is in the proof the at it 
neral incomes of the clergy are. 


‘The value of the 
affords, how small the g« 
Saturday Review. 

“This work is what it professes to be, a biographical and 
statistical book of reference for facts relating to the Clergy 
andthe Church. We feel sure that the Cl rical Directory will 
soon supersede the old-fashioned Clergy List.""—Court Circular. 

“The Clerical Directory is a kind of biographical encyclo- 
— of the Church, an outline of the scholastic, 
iterary, and ecclesiastic 
That it has been in every particular compiled with the most 
scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be little 
doubt, also, that it will at once take its place in the library as 
the standard book of reference in relation to the clergy.” 
Morning Herald 

‘This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
reference, as regards the clergy and the Church. The l: 
of bringing together the facts relative to the position, title, 
works, &c., of nearly 19,000 clergymen, must have 
mense. By the f the index, the name of each clergy 
man is readily f ; yet that labour will be undoubtedly 
lessened by an alphabetical arrangement, which the editors 
promise for next and which they were only prevented 
from effecting this ‘ye ur, through the necessity which existed 
for printing the inform: atic m received as fast as it came to 
hand. Every clergyman, and indeed every person taking an 
interest in the st atistics of the Church, should be in possession 
of this work.’ s Magazine. 


London: 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


iving 


















‘reemason 


JOHN ( 


ROCKFORD, 


al lives of all who hold office therein. | 


been im- 





poe ADY, : eo 
W ORLD-NOTED’ WOMEN! 


TYPES OF Wome ATTRIBUTES OF ALL LANDS 
ND AGES 


M ae Cc Ow DEN CLARKE, 
Imperial 8vo. morocco 


Vol. III. 


By 

Seventeen Steel Plate Illustrations. 
elegant, 2/. 2s. 
ICAN CYCLOP-EDIA. 


18s. 


NEW AMER 
toyal 8vo. cloth, 
SPANISH GRAMMAR on the OLLENDORFF 
METHOD. By VELASQUES and SIMONNE. 12mo. half- 
bound, &s. 6d. 
KEY to ditto, 
D. APPLETON ¢ 


half-bound, 2 
New Y ork, ant 16, Little Britain, 
London. 


12mo. 
1d Co., 








J. F. HOPE'S NEW BOOKS. 
- ———_<»>—_—— - 

NEW WORK ON 
Ready this Month. 

A GALLOP to the ANTIPODES: 


teturning Overland through India, &c. 
3y JOHN SHAW, M.D., F.G.S., F.L.S., Author of “A 
Tramp to the Diggings,” ‘“*A Ramblethrough the United 
States,”’ ‘* Recollections of Travel,” &c. 1 vol. price 16s. 6d 


INDIA. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
BLIGHT; or, the NOVEL HATER. 


By the Author of “Good in Everything,” &c 








In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d, 
ANNETTE DOYNE: a Story from 
Life. By J. E. FENTON, 

Editor of “The Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset,” &c. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s, 


GILBERT MIDHURST, M.P. By 


the Author of “Olympus,” ‘ Essays for the Age,” &c. 





London: J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborouch-street. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


x > 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@F e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entruste d to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far be ‘low the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimate 3, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


In a few days will be published, in One Volume, square crown 8vo., price 18 


WORDSWORTH'S WHITE 


, handsomely bound, 


DOE OF RYLSTONE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BIRKET FOSTER, 


FROM ORIGINAL 


London: 


AND AUTHENTIC VIEWS OF 


LONGMAN, 


THE LOCALITIES 
BROWN, and CO., 


MENTIONED IN THE POEMS. 
Paternoster-row. 





Will be ready with the Magazines, November 30, price Is., 


Volume I. of a New and Revised Edition of 


THE PARENTS CABINET 


OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


The Re-issue of this highly-popular juvenile work will comprise TWELVE MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES, each 


complete in itself, 
handsome illustrated boards, 


and containing 128 pages, with Illustrations in Oil Colours, and numerous Woodcuts, and bound in 


Orders received by ail Booksellers. 


London: SMITH, 


ELDER, 


and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 





Published this day, 


n one volume cr. 8vo. "with 30 Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


THE TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN, 


The above old favourite, in a new dress, willbe gladly welcomed, a good edition of the work having long been wanted. 


It is now offered, illustrated with inimitable humour by Alfred Crowquill, 
The binding has been executed by the Messrs, Westleys in their best style. 


and CO., 60, 


cuts, 


TRUBNER 


in 10 chromo-lithographic plates and 20 wood- 


Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK ON MEXICO. 


COMPANION VOLUME 


MEXICO 


AND THE 


TO HUMBOLDT. 


MEXICANS. 


LANDSCAPES AND POPULAR SKETCHES 
By C. SARTORIUS. 
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Harrison. 
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Auber’s Opera, THE CROW N DIAMONDS: Catarina, Miss 
Louisa Pyne; Don Henrique de Sandoval, Mr. W. Harrison. 

On Tuesday and Friday (115th and 116th times), Balfe’s 
highly successful ROSE OF CASTIL 

On Thursday, MARITANA: Don Cesar de Bazan (his ori- 
ginal character), Mr. W. Harrison; Maritana, Miss Louisa 
Pyne.—Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Concluding each evening with a ballet divertissement. 

To commence at half- 2 cathe 7. 
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bound, price only 15s., is now ready. The cheapest volume 
ever published. 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


iterature, Science, and Art. 
-————_-_- -—— 
HE CRITIC of November 6 contains a 
PORTRAIT of 
CHARLES MACKAY, 
From a Photograph by Hersert Wartkrys. With a fac-simile 
Autograph and Biographical Sketch. 
A copy sent in return for five stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 
0. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Crrric of June 5, No. 413. 
0. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, in the Critic of July 3, 
No. 417. 
. 8, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, in the Criric of 
Aug. 7, No. 422. 
0.4, CHARLES DICKENS, in the Critic of September 4, 
No. 426. 
o. 5, JAMES HANNAY, in the Critic 
No. 430. 
Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 
Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
stamps, or may be had by order of any Bookseller 
The Portraits may also be 
of the Critic, on July Ist, August Ist, September Ist, 
October Ist, and November Ist, price 1s. 6d. each, comprising 
also the entire Literature and Art of the time. 
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of October 2, 
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NOTICE. 
The CRITIC for DECEMBER 4 (No. 439) will contain 
A PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM HUNT, 
THE ARTIST, 
With Autograph and Biographical Sketch. 
will follow. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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obtained in the Monthly Parts | 


| o'clock all the year round. 


| Lorp Exar’s treaty with Japan opens as many 


HE CRITIC is about to be REMOVED | 


to NEW OFFICES, 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Due notice of the day of removal will be given. 


THE CRITIC. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1858. 
a od 


HERE is a rumour in the air to the effect that 
the French Government will refrain from 
prosecuting M. pe MonTaLeMBERT. We know 
not what truth there may be in this; but it is 
far from unlikely. It is true that to draw back 
after proceeding so far may be construed into a 
confession of weakness; but to advance may be 
more dangerous still, and there will not be want 
ing those who will proclaim the cessation of the 
prosecution an act of Imperial magnanimity. It 
is already amusing to note the tone which the 
advocates of the Emprror are adopting. The 
Morning Post, never backward in this cause, 
makes its Paris correspondent surmise that “ the 
public in England have from time to time heard 
of the writings of M. pe MonraLemBert.” We 














dical ” which has been “ sacrificed as an advertise- | nation of children to be educated and schooled 


M. 
and 


BE MonraLeMBERT'S 
(wonder of 


ment for 


essay ;” wonders !) the 


political 


French Government has been beguiled “into | 


the trap by prosecuting” such a contemptible 
affair—and so of “advertising M. pe Monra- 
LEMBERTS political essay over again.” Poor 
innocent bird! But to continue. “If M. pre 
MonTALEMBERT were an honest dissenter from 
the institutions which 
bestowed on France, one might respect what he 
would like the world to believe his patriotism; 


| reason to believe this. 


beneath the British rod, and to refer to the 
secluded life of their Darrt, or holy Emperor, as 
something analogous to the inner lives of the 
royal family of Delhi and of Oudh. There is no 
On the contrary, we find a 
people evidently happy and apparently well- 
governed—a people whose general condition is 


| even more prosperous and more creditable than 


universal suffrage has | 


but, as he loves England only because he 
hates Napoleonism, and as he attacks the | 
institutions of France only because they 
are not more completely subservient 


to Popery, we can afford to pass over his 
political essays without wasting time over 
their shallow preten¢#8*” Did it not strike this 
contemptuous gentleman, when he was wasting 


our own. Let us beware, then, how we deal 
with them. Let us proceed cautiously, and, in- 
stead of groping in the dark, acquire an intimate 
knowledge of them before we try experiments 
that may end fatally. There is a language to be 
learnt, a code of laws to be studied, a religion to 


| be understood, and a literature to be investigated; 


his sneers upon a man whom he is utterly in- | 


capable of comprehending, that it was just pos- 
sible that love of England might be inseparably 
united with an abomination of despotism ; and 
if not, might not his own very next paragraph of 
news have hinted this to him, when he had to 
record that the Prefect of Police has issued a 
ukase that all cafés shall be closed at eleven 


vistas into the future for the literary man as for 
the statesman and the merchant. It is acircum- 
stance not altogether insignificant that the open- 
ing of this great Empire—in itself the ne plus 
ultra of Protection—should take place under the 


| government and auspices of the Protectionist 


Lord Dersy. Push the doctrines of that states- 


| man and his colleagues to their extreme, and what 


would they become but the late policy of Japan? 


| And yet are we prepared to assert that that policy 


is a bad one, or otherwise than conducive to the 
happiness of the nation that practised it? Ifthe 
saying be true that “ Happy is the people that 
has no history,” the Japanese, more than any 
other, have realised that desirable state. Holding 
no intercourse with others, they have been free 
from wars; and if their arts, their sciences, and 
their philosophy have been confined within the 
horizon of their own shores, they have at least 
enabled them to bring their land and the condition 
of their people to a very high state of cultivation. 


| What, then, will be the result of the experiment 


| which they have been forced to try? 


are almost surprised that the indefinite article | 


was not inserted before the proper name. 
it appears that this obscure individual, whose 
writings have occasionally been heard of, “after 
supporting Imperiatism until he found the 


Well, | 


We use the 
term “forced” advisedly, because, although Lord 
ELGIN abstained from either using or suggesting 
violence, the Japanese had already been intimi- 
dated by the energetic demonstration of Com- 
modore Perry into signing a treaty with the 
Americans; and that being the case, it followed of 
necessity that the Europeans must be admitted. 
In order that the result may be a good one, let 
us take warning by the past relations between 
the Japanese and their European visitors. Prac- 


| tically the mood of this people is the same as 


Emperor would not allow the Church to dictate | 


to the State in France, . . . constituted himself the 
Opposition, and was thrown out of his seat as 

eputy.” A more gross misstatement of the true 
state of the case than this could not be. The truth 


| natural 


is, that M. pe MonraLeMBERT, sincere in his adhe- | 


sion to his own Church, did all that he could to 
maintain her power, even in spite of his own 
Tepugnance against the existing state 
things in France ; until, when the Government 
found that he would not stoop to follow the ex- 
ample of his co-religionists by pandering to the 
civil power, he was deprived of his seat by 
machinery which is perfectly well understood and 
very readily put in motion. “Since then,” con- 
tinues the correspondent of the Morning Post, 
“ M. Morratempert has fallen violently in love 
with England and the English, a country the 
institutions of which are most hated and feared 
by the Jesuits. He published lately in an 


obscure periodical of Paris, called Le 
Correspondant, a severe attack on Imperial- 
ism, so worded as to ensure the prose- 
cution of the paper. Le Correspondant, 


whose life was not worth much, was sacrificed as 
an advertisement for M. pe MonTaLemBert’s 
Political essay. The French Government fell into 
the trap by prosecuting Le Correspondant, and 
thus attracting attention to M. p—E MonrTaLem- 
BERT’S political essay, which is I believe also pub- 
lished in London and Brussels.” All this is really 
very fine. Le Correspondant is “an obscure perio- 


of 








when Marco Potro, more than five centuries 
ago, first brought them to the notice of Europeans. 
Their opinions, such as they are, are eminently 
and inbred—not derived from with- 
out ; and although the short stay of the Jesuits 
in that country did something towards extending 
their knowledge of the physical sciences, there is 
no pretence for saying that the seeds of Christi- 
anity then sown took any root in the land. Now 
the past history of Japan assures us that, if any- 
thing conduced more than another to the sudden 
expulsion and wholesale massacre of the Euro- 
peans who had penetrated into the country, it 
was the arrogance of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood and their zeal for prosyletising. More 
than any other Asiatics, they have shown an 
utter horror and distrust of European innovations; 
and although such summary proceedings as took 
place two centuries ago may no longer be pos- 
sible, although an English fleet may be amply 
sufficient to protect English life and property 
on those coasts, let us, if we would win their 
love rather than compel their fear, approach 
their opinions—prejudices if you will—with 
respect. This is no common people—no mere 
nation of savages. They have their nobles, 
their philosophers, and their priests among 
them—men as proud, as influential, and (within 
the circle of their knowledge) as cultivated as the 
same orders in any European nation. It is not 
our civilisation perhaps, but it is a very high and 
refined civilisation for all that. It is all very well 


for the Times to speak contemptuously and | 
patronisingly of the Japanese, as if they were a | mitted to observe that press prosecutions, in spite 


| contains two articles which 


| With too little severity. 


and when we know something more about the 
Japanese than we do at present, we may possibly 
be in a condition to determine how far we are 
able to prescribe for them. 





les deux Mondes 
will be read with 
great interest in this country. The oneis a re- 
view of Mr. Buck e’s “ History of Civilisation 
in England,” and the other is the usual “ Chro- 
nicle of the Fortnight,” by M. E. Forcaper. 
Of the former, which is from the pen of the 
learned M. Cuartes pe Remusar (one of the 
Forty), it may be said that it is a searching 
criticism, and upon the whole not unkindly. M. 
pE Remvusat, however, reproaches Mr. Buckie 
with too much pedantry and too little knowledge 
of French literature. ‘It may be seen,” says he, 
“ that this author has thought and worked alone, 
particularly by the multiplicity of his quota- 
tions, which are too numerous by half, and chosen 
Mr. Buckie to 
file a declaration of his studies, and to prove that 
he has advanced nothing lightly; but in so doing 
he has exposed himself to having his omissions 
noted; and, for example, in a good disquisition 
upon French historians, he seems not to be ac- 
quainted with the “ Lettres sur l'Histoire de 
France” and the “Dix Ans * &£ 
Avcustin THIerRY. 

The article of M. Forcapr (which is said to 
have drawn down upon the Revue a warning 


THE current number of the Revue ¢ 





wi shed 


y 
Ve ¢, 
d’Etudes OL 


from the censorship) is based upon the observa- 
tions of Mr. Srpney Herperr apropos of the 
English press: 
W y . 7a +} es tor | in FF 1 ! 
Not many days ago (says the writer), in Engle 
one of the most considerable among the members of 
Parliament, an ex-, and it may be added, a future 


Minister—a man whose birth and fortune placed him 
in the foremost ranks of the Conservative classes, but 


whose intelligence and political honesty have enrolled 





him in the Liberal cause, one of the friends of Sir 
Robert Peel—in a word, Mr. Sidney Herbert, has 
paid a magnificent homage to the part played by the 
press in the political life of England. It was at a 
meeting for inaugurating one of those Athenzums for 


the 


classes among 


workman, which the aristocracy 

our neighbours are multi; 
the good of the people, that Mr. Sidney I t 
hero of the /éte, delivered a most interesting speech 
on popular instruction and the intellectual recreation 
of the labouring classes. In treating of such subjects 


journals could not be omitted. 


> od 











After quoting Mr. Hrrperz’s remarks, the 
French reviewer continues : 

We shall not have the courage to compare the 
French press of the present day with this superb 
portrait of the English press thus traced by Mr. 
Sidney Herbert; the contrast istoo cruel for our ional 
self-love. Lut is there not here a warning for our- 
benefit? The press is the most potent tvol of Governs 
ment in the mechanism of modern societies. Journal 
are called upon to create and nourish without ceasing 
the economical and pvlitical education of ¢ ly 
Can it be supposed that it is a matter of indifi a 

| to the intellectual development of France, to its eco- 
| nomical intere-t:, its prosperity, its glory, thal is 
| political press shor d be in le finite ly kept in a situation 


where it is enerve i 

These are bold words to write in France now- 
adays; but much bolder do they seem when we 
find that they are but the exordium to a plain and 
straightforward criticism upon the prosecution of 
M. pE MOonNTALEMBERT, in which the writer 
audaciously insinuates that such prosecutions, 
odious as they may be, are better than the -ecret 
gaggings called warnings to which tle censor- 
ship submits the press of France. 





We have no need to express an opinion upon the 
process instituted against M. de Montalembert and a 
periodical, on account of an article by the eloquent 
orator on an episode of the last session of the Englisk. 
Parliament. Our opinions about press prosecution 
are not unknown ; but we hope that we may be per 
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their inconveniences, seem to us preferable, and more | Recror of a University without having some 


for the dignity of the press and the responsibility of 


the Government, to the system of official warnings. 
If, then, this process—may we be pardoned the sup- 
position !—can be considered as announcing the resto- 


ration of the press to common rights, at the risk of | 


being taken for disciples of Dr. Pangloss we shall 
dare to find a consolation in the change of system. 


And for this the Revue, the first periodical of 


France—the Quarterly, and more than the Quar- 
terly, for it is alone—has received a warning. 

Another passage in the same “ Chronicle ”— 
perhaps, also, equally distasteful to the censor- 
ship—merits quotation : 

“ L’Angleterre et La Russie!” We opened with 
curiosity a pamphlet which a scribe of the govern- 
mental press, M. de Cesena, has published. After 
Cherbourg and M. de Persigny’s speech, we had 
hoped that the language of the journals and the 
scribes would have grown somewhat calmer towards 
our allies. 
tion of the present press, moved by we know not what 
invisible thread, mechanically assumes similar attitudes 
of hostility against England. 
Cesena, whom we will not class with these automatons, 
proclaim the downfall of England? He advises the 
English, condemned to lose India, to organise 
Hindoo dynasties among the Hindoo popula- 
tion, and promises Russia that she shall suc- 
ceed to all the commercial and colonial greatness 
of Great Britain. 


after taking up his abode in London, by a book on 
the downfall of England. It 
who know nothing of England, 


of her opposition orators, and who in their sim- 
plicity believe in the ill which she has the 
courage to speak of herself, with a view to pointing 


out her vices and reforming them, have cried out | 
One may always answer them | 


“England is lost.’’ 
with Mirabeau: ‘“ England lost! In what latitude?” 
Why, then, these disagreeable prophecies, so like 
unkindly wishes? Christian peoples and free peoples 
do not fall; and our European societies are not so far 
advanced in the work of reorganisation which they 
have commenced, for it to be reasonably believed that 
any of them is on the eve of terminating its task in 
the work of general civilisation. 
besides, well chosen for proclaiming the decline of 
England, when perhaps at no epoch has that great 
nation shown, we will not say more powerful material 
resources, but more virtue and political activity. Go 
listen to Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone instruct- 
ing popular assemblies at Liverpool in thestudy of social 
questions—go mingle with that crowd that applauded 
but yesterday Mr. Bright’s speech upon electoral re- 


form—and dare to repeat, after that, that so much zeal, | 


so much love for public good and for justice, such a 
vigorous display of the faculties of the intelligence, 
such splendid health of thought and language, are the 
signs of apeople’s decay! Whence comes this unquiet 
ignoranee, which leads us to denounce imaginary vices 
in others and to dissemble our own infirmities ? 
Would there not be more pride and more profit in oe- 
cupying ourselves above all with ourselves, and in 
exhorting ourselves with conscientious severity to 
amend our own faults and to accomplish the course 
to which we are called ? 





Tue members of the University of Glasgow are 


in a quandary whom they will have for their | 


Lorp Recror. Many names have been men- 
tioned ; but at length the question seems to be 


fined down to Sir Epwarp Lytron BuLwenr and | 


Mr. Cuartes Dickens. These are two very 
distinguished men, no doubt; but is this exactly 
the choice which a body desiring to hold up its 
head among Universities would like to submit 
to? The former candidate has already sus- 
tained the office with some credit to himself, and 


he may, to some extent, be regarded as a states- | 


man. Yet his chief title to fame lies in the fact 
that he is a novelist ; and whatis Mr. Dickens 
but a novelist ? It may be a grave question, 
perhaps, whether the office of Lorp Rector have 
any uses at all ; but there can be no doubt that, 


if it have any, they must be such as Sir | 
Epwarp must find it difficult and Mr. 
Dickens impossible to fulfil. Suppose we 


say, for example, that the Lorp Rector 
is expected to give a tone to the University 
from his own high attainments and position as a 
scholar. Will the most ardent worshipper of the 


author of “Pickwick” pretend that he can do | 
respect and | 
admiration for the high and noble qualities that | 


that? We entertain nothing but 
Mr. Dickens undoubtedly possesses; but, as he 
never was at a University, and has led a busy 
life since he left school, we may presume to doubt 
whether heis acquainted with the commonestGreek 
or Latin classic. Of course, a man may bea great 
genius without being anything of a scholar; but 
itis not quite so clear that he can be Lorp 





We confess our mistake: too large a por- | 


But why should M. | 


M. de Cesena does not perceive | 
that he is only treading in the footsteps of M. Ledru- | 
Rollin, who paid for English hospitality, a few months | 


is long since those | 


who judge of | 
her by the sallies (incompletely translated) of some | 


The moment is, | 


power of sympathising with the studies of those 
over whom he is to preside. As, however, Mr. 
Dickens is a professed hater of shams, and 
is, we believe, incapable of seeking an office 
for which he is in so many respects unfitted, it 
seems most probable that the whole movement 
has been the work of injudicious friends, and 
that it will eventually appear that it lacks not 
only his consent but his approbation. It seems 
a pity, however, that the University of Glasgow 
| cannot find among her own sons some one fitted, 
both by his attainments and his political influ- 
ence, to undertake this office in a way that would 
redound to her credit as a University. 








Tue following is a list of the books sold by Mr. 


Murray at bis last trade sale:—A Journal of | 


Three Visits of a Missionary to Madagascar, by 


Harold's Pilgrimage, new edition, illustrated with 
woodcuts of remarkable scenes, &c., crown 4to.; 
Blunt's Undesigned Scriptural Coincidences, sixth 
edition, post 8vo.; Second Series of Plain Ser- 
mons, by Rev. J. J. Blunt, post 8vo.; Marquis 
Cornwallis’s Papers and Correspondence relating 
to the American War, India, &c., edited by 
| Ross, 3 vols. 8vo.; Lord Dufferin’s Letters 
from High Latitudes, fourth and cheaper edi- 
tion, post 8vo.; Fergusson’s Illustrated Hand- 
book of Architecture, new edition, 1 vol. 8vo.; 
| Ferrier’s History of the Afghans, 8vo. ; SirEdmund 


8vo. ; Hook’s Church Dictionary, eighth edition, 
| 8vo. ; Knight’s Once upon a Time, second edition, 
fep. 8vo.; Knight’s Knowledge is Power, second 
edition, post 8vo.; Kugler’s German, Spanish, 
and Dutch Schools of Painting, new edition, re- 
vised by Dr. Waagen, post 8vo.; Rev S. W. 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps, crown 8vo. ; 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, a new library edition, 3 
vols. 8vo.; Sir Roderick Murchison’s Siluria, 
third edition, revised, medium 8vo.; Rev. H. G. 


| Dean, post 8vo. ; Rawlinson’s History of Herodotus, 
Vol. IIL., 8vo.; Seott’s Secularand Domestic Archi- 


Rev. W. Ellis, illustrated, 8vo.; Byron's Childe | 


Head's Shall and Will, second edition, enlarged, fep. | 





possible; and he can improve his style, not by 
specially studying style, but by holding continua! 
commune with the greatest writers of his country. 
He should not imitate, neither should he dream 
that one author, as regards style, has surpassed 
every other. In literature, in morality, in reli- 
gion, in anything whatever, imitation is slavery; 
and styles may vary infinitely, yet all be equally 
good. This man’s style is massive; that man’s, 
majestic; a third’s, flowing; a fourth’s, trenchant; 
a fifth’s pungent ; and so on—yet the styles may 
have alike come near to an ideally perfect style. 
A truly grand English style can only be found in 
| those writers who appeared in the years elapsing 
between Hooker’s birth and Milton’s death. 
There were then grand souls, and they uttered 
grand speech. 





CARLYLESE. 

The style of Carlyle may not be itself corrupt; 
but it has tended much to make style corrupt. 
It is a style which sacrifices everything to picto- 
| rial effect. It wants directness and simplicity. 
| It offends by exaggerations; it offends by the 
| incessant endeavour to conceal commonplace by 
| sounding or dazzling words. It induces many a 
poor creature to think himself a prophet if he 
babbles bombastically about shams. It is often 
merely pedantic and ponderous, when aiming to 
be pictorial. For instance, when Carlyle says 
cecity for blindness, is he not clearly a pedant ? 
Carlyle is our greatest living writer, and he is 
marvellously suggestive, though rather to ima- 
gination than to thought. Yet he is lost who, 
having something weighty or worthy to breathe 
| to the world, howls it forth in Carlylese. 
| THE CLASSICAL AND THE ROMANTIC. 

A question long agitated in France is not 
without interest in England, which is substan- 
| tially this: How far should a writer be influenced 

by the literary traditions and literary models of 
| his country ? There is no harm in the classical, 
| there is rather immense benefit, except where the 
| reality is wholly sacrificed to the form. What 





Nicholls’s History and Description of the Forest of | in effect is the classical but that which approaches 


| nearest the highest ideal of beauty? This in a 
| nation, however, can be no frigid abstraction, no 


tecture, second edit. 8vo.; Smiles’s Life of George | universal principle; it must be the nation’s sub- 


Stephenson, fifth edit, 8vo.; Mrs. Somerville’s 
Connection of the Physical Sciences, ninth edi- 
tion, post 8vo.; Southey’s Book of the Church, 
seventh edition, post 8vo.; South’s Household 
Surgery, new edit. fep.8vo.; The Student’s Hume, 
post 8vo.; Wellington’s Supplementary Dis- 
patches, Vol. III., 8vo.; Sir J. G. Wilkinson on 


James Watt’s Life, by Muirhead, 8vo. ; 
Wordsworth’s Greece, new edit. royal 8vo. 


Amone other rumours of works on the chantier | : b 
= rhetoric with 


comes one of a volume which will not improbably 
make its appearance in the course of next year: 


| limest dream of itself as it gazes back on its 
| achievements. Perhaps, therefore, we have as 
little right to interfere with the French for wor- 
shipping Corneille and Racine as they have to 
interfere with us for worshipping Shakspere. 
Prosaic as the English are, it is the romance in 
|them and in their history which has grown 


Colour and on a general Diffusion of Taste, Svo.; | classical ; while the French, though less prosaic, 
Dr. | have been able to render classical nothing but 


| their rhetoric. What is highest in the English- 


/man is the romance with which he varies his 


existence ; what is highest inthe Frenchman is 
which he embellishes his 


existence. The romantic with us is the classical; 


a bibliographical, biographical, historical, serio. | the romantic comes to us from the grand days 
comical, practical, and anecdotical, Memoir of | of Elizabeth; it comes to us at this hour from the 


the Art Culinary. 
entire history and progress of the art from the 
earliest ages to the present time—from Apam’s 
banquet in the garden, to the last Lorp Mayor’s 
dinner at Guildhall. It will mention and give 
an account of every known work on the art 
extant; and when it is remembered that there 
are more than three hundred cookery books in 
| the English language, the magnitude of the task 
may be partly appreciated. Besides this, the 
great masters of the art will all be mentioned in 
| their turn, and some account of their lives and 
| achievements will be given. The second part of 
the work will consist of a comprehensive review 
of the different schools of cookery, English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, and 
Oriental—not excluding even the Chinese; in 
fact, the cuisine of every civilised nation on the 
earth will be represented. From what has been 
said, it will be seen that the work will have a value 
greatly exceeding that ofa mere manual of cookery. 


The design is to review the | 


| 


Its interest will be literary rather than practical, | 


and it will have more charms for the bibliographer 
and the ethnologist than for either the gastrouomer 
or the cook. In order to render it more attrac- 
tive, it will be illustrated in the best style, and 
will be printed upon fine paper; thus rendering 


room table, and not a text-book for the greasy 
thumbs of turnspits. 


PHANTASIES AND SUGGESTIONS. 
STYLE. 
| We may lose a good style, but we cannot acquire 
one, Every man should write as naturally as 


| Milton as to imitate Johnson. 
| make India thoroughly our own, in the vast and 


it a livre de luxe for the library or the drawing- | 


plains of India. Dryden and many others in the 
seventeenth century, Gibbon and many others 
in the eighteenth, cannot properly be regarded as 
among our classical writers. They were never 
inspired by England’s fruitful and magnificent 
romance. The foreign literature with which 
English literature best fraternises, and from which 
it can derive most, is the Spanish. The literature 
of Spain nourishes the romance which mingles 
so stupendously with our practical daring. Scott 
and the most gifted of his contemporaries were 
not innovators. They merely went back to the 
fountain at which Shakspere and his contem- 
poraries had tasted such luscious and invigorating 
draughts. This fountain Dickens and the con- 
temporaries of Dickens have deserted. Though 
living in degenerate times, Jeremy Taylor was 
aromanticist through the instinct of his noble 
genius and noble heart. Living in the same 
times, Milton, the stern, the stalwart, the incor- 
ruptible, took refuge in a cold and artificial clas- 
sicality. Neither Milton’s prose nor Milton’s 
poetry is genuine English. Of course it is better 
than the weary roll of Johnsonian monotony; but 
it is as dangerous for any young author to imitate 
In the attempt to 


glorious labour of planting colonies throughout 
the globe, we should weave round England once 
more that miraculous romance which Dickens 
and his realist school, and Blue Books, and 
political economists, and quibbles about statistics, 
have driven from ourshores. Romance, however, 
here does not imply eccentricity. The eccentric 
writers in England have really been they who 
severed themselves from the romance of England. 
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English writers may be divided into four classes— | by the mystical suggestiveness, others by the | fierce fiend, tormenting—accumulating anguish 


the arid scholastic ; the pompous scholastic ; the 
childishly eccentric ; and the romanticists. These 
last alone should we call our countrymen; and 
if opulent faculties are ours, let our aim be to be 
classical as they were classical. 


healthiest and most interesting literature in the 
world. 
as Homer. 

STOCK PHRASES. 


Mannerism is often a mode of escaping from | 


stock phrases; that is to say, an author, to escape 
from stock phrases in general, makes stock 
phrases of his own. This is remarkable in Car- 
lyle, who continually resorts to the most ridicu- 
lous roundabouts rather than state a simple thing 


ina simple way. Such roundabouts are as much | 


the ponderosities of the pedagogue as the eccen- 
tricities of self-will. The choice seems often to 
lie between stock phrases which repel by their 
common air, and those, our own creations, which 
repel by their clumsy gait: the latter are the 
more objectionable. 
always be avoided, it is easy to avoid stock me- 
taphors. When I see Minerva bursting for the 
thousandth time from the head of Jupiter, I pity 
the poor goddess. Not to be classed with stock 
metaphors are illustrations from great natural 
objects. The sun, the moon, the stars, and the 
ocean are as much a gift of God to us as to the 
earliest poet. Except illustrations from the na- 
tural aspect and course of things, similes ought 
to be original, as are most of those in Richter’s 
works. The stock phrases of the newspaper are 
either false or feeble. When they tell us that 
the nation rose as one man, we know that this is 
alie; when they tell us that some unfortunate 
person found a watery grave, we should have 
been more impressed by the fact if we had 
merely been told that he had been drowned. 
SNOBBISH PHRASES. 

The stock phrases are, at the most, imbecili- 
ties or caprices. How much more hateful are 
the snobbish phrases, now so common! Snob- 
bery is the very bathos of human servility. And 
the bathos of the bathos was when bold and 
brawny Englishmen crawled to the feet of Louis 
Napoleon with words of approval and praise. A 
more execrable than Catiline found profuse lip 
service in England. What a tragic proof herein 
that real reverence and real loyalty had for a 
season departed from the world. There are 
certain courtesies due to those in high rank 
which a rabid radicalism or a vulgar and 
envious spirit alone would withhold. But 


into the essential nobleness of such courtesies | 


how little can Snobbery enter! All that Snob- 
bery can do is to grunt its snobbish phrases and 
rub its snobbish snout in the mire. Though a 
Jacobite by education and by prejudice, and no 
lover of wee wee German lairdies, yet I am quite 
willing that the Queen of England should be 
clothed with all the lustre from so grand a 
throne. I am filled with loathing, however, when 
Tread that she has been condescending or graciously 
pleasing, and that she cannot do anything be- 
coming her position, or demanded by it, without 
an idiotic howl of admiration from Snobbery. 
When the Queen also seeks some harmless 


amusement, Snobbery is always sure to inform us | 


that the Queen honoured the place of amusement 
with her presence. Prince Albert takes the 
chair when some man of genius is discoursing 
of the newest revelations of science. Snobbery 
never fails to record that his Royal Highness was 
pleased to shake hands with the distinguished 


professor, as if refraining from such an act would | 


not be exceeding rudeness. O Snobbery, Snob- 
bery, thou meanest of reptiles, would that it 
were only honest English speech that thou hast 
power to pollute with thy slime! Thou hast, 
alas! power to pollute, to poison, and to paralyse 
with thy slime the most heroic vitalities of the 
Nation. 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 

Luther said that if he were compelled to choose 
between the works and the words of Christ, he 
would prefer to renounce the works; for the 
works helped him to nothing, while the words 
gave life, as Christ himself said. He therefore 
Placed the Gospel of John before the other 
Gospels, because it contains principally the 
words of Christ, and they principally his works. 
Herder, Fichte, and hosts of illustrious theolo- 
g1ans and philosophers—not to speak of countless 
simple believers—have admired the Gospel of 
John no less fervently than Luther. Some have 
been attracted by the metaphysical depth, others 


Romance on a | 
basis of practical daring creates at once the | 


Hence is Shakspere as catholic a fact | 


If stock phrases cannot | 


superaboundeth, and others by the stupendous 
| figure of Christ. Symbolism at an early period 
seized on this Gospel and its author. While 
Mark and Luke were spoken of as lions, John 


divine love mingling with the divine light which | 


was exalted into an eagle: no vulgar lions, no | 


| vulgar eagle, but such as we encounter in the | 


symbols of the Cherubim. ‘There was here 


In every great doctrine there is a power to con- 
quer and a power to elevate. The power to 
conquer is the lion, the power to elevate is the 
eagle. 
latter; the other Evangelists picture the former. 
Not much of the eagle had the Gospel of 
| John in the Middle Ages. It played a foremost 
part in magical healings, and in magic of every 
| kind. Those who took oaths swore by the be- 


|} them. Amulets, resembling the phylacteries of 
| the Pharisee, were made from the Gospel—espe- 
| cially from tke introductory part of it. Truly it 
might be said, as the Gospel itself saith, that the 
light was shining in the darkness, but that the 
darkness comprehended it not. But this is not 
truer of that superstitious age than of other ages. 
In every age the light shineth in the darkness, 
unfelt, uncomprehended by the darkness. Is the 
nineteenth century, which boasts so noisily of its 
progress, an exception? 
VENUS, VULCAN, AND MARS. 

Within the walls of the ancient cities of 
Etruria temples of Venus, of Vulcan, and of 
Mars, were not built; outside the walls, and at 


What is 
but here were unquestionably hid deep moral 
meanings. The temple of Venus was placed 
outside the walls to signify that love, as a despo- 
tically sensual passion, should not enter the 
abodes of men ; that the sacredness and dignity 
of love cannot be maintained without a certain 
reserve; and that the beauty of love perishes 
without the illusions which hover round the 
remote and the intangible. The temple of Vul- 
can was placed outside the walls to signify how 
dangerous fire is either in the house or in the 
heart, unless mastered by reason, unless care- 
fully guarded. The temple of Mars was placed 
outside the walls to signify that there should 
never be discord and violence among the citizens, 
and that war with the stranger should never be 
begun except as a grim necessity. Thou must 
discourse a long while, Preacher or Writer, befor: 
thy eloquence is so effectual as these symbols. 


THE DEMOCRACY. 

The Companions of Ulysses, thinking to find 
heaps of silver and of gold, ripped up, while 
Ulysses was asleep, the skins containing the 
| winds which /Zolus had given to their leader. 
| Silver and gold they found not, but forth in fury 
| the winds rushed, the angels of disaster. In 
| public affairs how often the multitude madly acts 
| exactly like the companions of Ulysses. 


ONE OF NATURE'S BLESSINGS. 

Early death is desirable inasmuch as, dis 
| chantments and disappointments apart, it is sad 
| to behold and sadder to feel decay. In the 
| vegetable world things are often loveliest in 
| decay; in the animal world it is never so, Allow 
the trunk of a tree to lie for a few weeks behind 
an old wall, and the grass will grow rich and 
green beside it, and the moss will cling to it, and 
the fungus will fringe with beauty every opening 
in its bark. And even if it lies till it rots, Nature 
will contrive to clothe it with more beauty, if with 
less majesty, than when it stood erect and full of 


n- 


living saps in the forest. But in the animal | 
declining strength is 
the index of declining splendour and joy. 


| 

world every symbol of 
I cease to be in harmony with the universe 
| the moment the universe is more alive than I 
| am. I may fly to philosophy if I choose, as a 
substitute for departing poetry: how poor a 
| substitute it is! 

long after their prime. The very aged are the 
very few. And they would be fewer if the com- 
forts of our modern existence were not preferred 


is not in fault ; obviously the impulse of Nature 
is to extinguish life rapidly where life is not 
complete. She slays remorselessly, as if ashamed 
of it, what she has created weak. Sometimes she 
unites an immense vitality to an imperfect 
| organisation, and then we could believe her a 


something more than the childishly fantastical. | 


John, in the case of Christ, pictures the | 


What is best in the human lot | 
is that so many perish ere their prime or not | 


to the glorious onsets and hazards of war, Nature | 


ginning of the Gospel, which lay open before | 





on anguish, without being able to kill. Those 
whom she thus tortures have missed the only 
blessing which could ever by possibility have 


been theirs—an early death. 
FALLACIOUS EQUALITY. 

A few years before the French Revolution a 
law was passed that none but men of noble birth 
should be officers in the French army. A few 
years after the Revolution, the possession of 
noble blood was in that same army an effectual 
hindrance to promotion. It is always when pri- 
vileges have grown most obnoxious that the most 
desperate efforts are made to save them. The 
constitution of society demands that one star 
should differ from another star in glory. A 
miserable monotonous equality madmen have 
dreamed of, and the envious have yearned for; 
but it is so clearly a sin against Nature, that not 
for a moment can Nature tolerate it. And 
commonplace politicians might have spared them- 
selves all their dissertations and declamations on 
the subject. Every community, however, to have 
permanence and strength, must be essentially 
democratic—democratic, that is, in the sense of 
the ancient Hebrew state, and not in the sense of 
the modern French republics. But a truly demo- 
cratic community, instead of obliterating, multi- 
plies distinctions. Castes and corporations are 


| detestable; yet, after sweeping them remorse- 


some distance, the worshipper had to seek them. | 
deepest in mythology is not moral ; | 


| of the unknown and the stimulus of glory. 


| God’s unity crowns and penetrates ; 


> way. 
bs + . ‘ . be eae 
| strength, thou Father of strength, of hope, and of 


lessly away, you must have equivalents. It is 
well to have numerous institutions in which there 
are many grades between the lowest and the 
highest, but in which the very lowest is con- 
sidered an honour. It is well to have other insti- 
tutions which are surrounded with mystery, and 
whose entrance is armed with stupendous symbols. 
In vain a nation, in some outburst of anarchy, 
renounces in its institutions the grandeur of dig- 
nities, each ascending beyond each, the inspiration 
It is 
compelled to return to them. ‘The evil is never 
that distinctions should augment; the evil is ever 
that a class should have interests apart from the 
greatness of the fatherland, or that any other 
qualifications should be demanded for admission 
to an order or a body than genius, valour, and 
holiness. Suppose that there existed in England 
orders of art, of courage, of literature, of symbol- 
ism, and that each contained a hundred members; 
twenty of these should be officers, with varying 
rank. So that it would be deemed first a 
triumph to be elected a member of an order ; 









secondly, a triumph to be elected an officer ; and 
thirdly, a triumph of triumphs to be elected to 
the supreme office. The career thrown open to 
all the talents, which is the boast of the French 
Revolution, solves but a small part of the 
problem offered to the modern world. The re- 
sult may be only an unscemly scramble of 
emulation. It was an indispensable step in 
France, and gives France a decided advan- 
tage over England. But of the celestial 
heights to which climbing we are transfigured, 





and of the esoteric 
entering we are awed into the Divine, 
vast symbolical chain that connects» the hi 
and the abysses, and clusters round all things 
strong as adamant and beautiful as flowers, it 
discloses not a glimpse. Of the spheres rising 
above spheres, of the affinities melting into aflini- 
ties in the Universe—of both which the human 
life should be the emblem and the embodiment— 
it offers neither type nor foretaste, In truth, 
every community to be thoroughly democratic 
must be thoroughly theocratic. There must be 
the intense unity of national existence which 
1 there must 


existence 


abysses to which 
id of the 
ights 


be the boundless diversity of national 


which God’s miraculous manifoldness garbs. The 
unity and the diversity should be necessary cause 
and cons quence of each other, asin God. But to 
realise this exalted ideal, especially in England, 


how long, how toilsome, and how troublous is the 


Give us faith, give us hope, give us 


' 


faith! KENNETH MoreENcY. 


Tom’s Corree House.—This celebrated « 
chop-house, which has been frequented by many 
celebrities of a by-gone age—where, according to 
Hawkins, Garrick has often sipped his mocha, and 
where he eat the steak that he could ill afford, in the 
hope of advancing himself in his profession—was of- 
fered for sale at Garraway’s on November 2nd. The 
premises are held on lease from Lord Cowper for an 
unexpired term of nine years, at a rent of 150/. per 
annum, but have been sublet at 1000/7. Owing pro- 
bably to the shortness of the term, the auctioneer 
could not get a bid for the property. 


fee and 
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ATKINSON ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Principles of Soc ial and Political Economy ; or, the 
Laws of the Creati und Diffusion of Wealth 
Investigated and Expluined. 3y) WiLtiam 
AtTKINson. 3 vols. Vol. 1. London: Long- 
man and Co, 


Mr. Arxinson modestly declares that Adam 
Smith, Dugald Stewart, Bentham, Ricardo, Mac- 
culloch, and 
modern political economists—have written 
nothing but what is poor, miserable, and erro- 
neous ; and that the present work is intended to 
supply their lamentable deficiencies. For the 
first of the authorities referred to, Mr. Atkinson’s 
contempt has indeed no measure. Mankind, 
according to Mr. Atkinson, has yielded to the 
“Wealth of Nations” a“ blind assent and ill-founded 
admiration,’ and to the name of Adam Smith 
has paid a “ superstitious worship.” As a con- 
sequence, all our free-trade legislation is radically 
wrong. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Cobden, and the 
great party which overthrew the protectionist 
system in England, were mischievous and deluded 
men who have set their country moving with a 
terrible impetus on the road to ruin. We do not 
pretend, although we have conscientiously 
perused every page of this huge volume, to have 
a very clear idea of the precise character of the 
defects which Mr. Atkinson believes himself to 
have discovered in the free trade principle ; nor 
are we much more enlightened upon the nature 
of his remedy ; but we will endeavour to give 
something like a sketch of his views. 


Briefly, then, Mr. Atkinson’s charge against | 


free trade, or the fatal propensity of mankind to 
buy in the cheapest market, is that it frequently 
causes derangements in the operations of industry. 
If Frenchmen were suddenly to determine to 
purchase British iron because it is cheaper and 


better than their own, French ironmasters and | 


their workmen must undoubtedly be inconve- 
nienced. The demand for their products must 
vanish, and masters must turn their capital into 
other channels, and their workmen must find 
other employment or starve. It is certainly no 
complete answer to this to say that Frenchmen 
collectively will have as much employment as 
ever, because, if they cease to make iron for their 
countrymen, they must begin to make some other 
things to be exchanged for the iron with which 
England is to supply them. What would be 
desirable is that French ironmasters and their 
workmen should suffer no loss or inconvenience 
by the change. But this loss or inconvenience 
can hardly be escaped. Therefore, says Mr. At- 
kinson, free trade is an evil, and ought to be 
deemed immoral. 


No: we beg Mr. Atkinson’s pardon. His sug- 


gestion is, that “ the commerce of the world being | 
declared to be free,” this freedom “is to be con- | 
After | 


trolled, guided, governed, and qualified.” 
this, perhaps it could hardly be expected that 
freedom, however absolute at first, should retain 


much of its original charater; but Mr. Atkinson | 


leaves us in the dark upon this and many other 
important points in his system. We gather, how- 
ever, from his pages the fact that he is of opinion 
that we have no right to abandon an old market 
for a new one, merely because the new one is 
cheaper or in any other respect more advanta- 
geous. If we have always bought ribbons of 
Coventry we must for ever buy them of Coventry 
—not for our own good only, but for the good of 
Coventry also. For otherwise, says Mr. Atkin- 
son, we disturb the proportion of supply to 


demand; and this brings us to Mr. Atkinson’s | 


great discovery—the fundamental law, of which 
he alone of ali the economists of the world has 
had, as he believes, the faintest glimmering. 


Value, he very rightly observes, depends upon | 
Therefore he thinks it desirable and | 


demand. 
practicable to maintain the demand for every- 
thing at a certain point, that nobody’s interests 
may be damaged. 


is to be discovered without that play of free com- | 


petition in the supply as well as in the demand 
for articles which Mr. Atkinson denounces, does 
not appear. He is, in fact, far too enthusiastic 


over his supposed great discovery to settle down 
to the cool business of constructing precise pro- 
positions. 

The fact is, that the evils which Mr. Atkinson 
points out are well known and fully admitted 


Mill—nay, the whole school of | 











by all other economists. A change in the 


channels of trade invariably brings with it incon- | 


venience and loss to somebody. We see this 
daily, not merely in our dealings with foreigners, 
but in all our internal commerce and arrange- 
ments. Where are the stage coachmen, the guards, 
the grooms, the postboys, the innkeepers, the 
waiters, whom the establishment of railways threw 
out of employment? Where are the wigmakers, 
the shoebuckle-makers? Change of fashion and of 
fancy every day and hour disturb the demand for 


something. Mr. Atkinson declaims against absen- | 


| teeism; but was he never guilty of the “immoral” 


What this point is, or how it | 





act—for in his system it must be clearly im- 
moral—of changing his place of residence, if only 
from one town or from one quarter of a town to 
another ? 
absentee. He “ ceased to demand ” the commodi- 
ties offered for sale in his original neighbourhood. 


Did he ever discharge, and henceforth “ cease to | 


lemand ” the services of, a servant. Did he ever 
determine to consume some article the less, that 
he might prudently spend more in some other? 
If so, he was clearly guilty of a violation of his 
own “law of proportions.” There is, according 
to Mr. Atkinson, a sort of implied bond between 
him and any man who chooses to practise a craft 
or start a business in his neighbourhood. That 
bond obliges him to support such craft and busi- 
| ness, regardless of whether he wants them or their 
products. If bad wine, for instance, were made 
for us in England, to prefer good wine from Spain, 
| Portugal, or Hungary, would be in Mr. Atkinson's 
view a social crime. 

We are very far from saying that the evils at- 
| tendant upon changes in the channels of trade 
; can never be lessened by human foresight or in- 

genuity. These evils, it must be borne in mind, 


are only attendant upon the change itself, and are | 


| no more attached to foreign trade than to home 
| trade, when once the trade is fully established— 
| a truth which appears never to have entered Mr. 

Atkinson’s mind. But the evils are evils, and no 
| feeling person would desire to see them continue. 
It is certainly a pity that the introduction of a 
stocking machine should doom stocking weavers to 
misery; and grievous to think that the glorious 
| inventions of a Watt should reduce stout coach- 
men who are unable to turn engine-drivers or 
railway clerks to mere shadows of their former 
| selves. But such contingencies, like all other 

contingencies that hang over men’s material inte- 

rests,arecertainly removable by some sort of system 

of insurance, If the danger of change be common 

to all, it is strictly just that all should contribute 

toa general fund a trifle equal to the risk. But, 

whether this plan be adopted or not, it is quite cer- 
| tain that Mr. Atkinson’s remedy of continuing, in 
spite of the interests of purchasers and consumers, 
to maintain our demand for everything, is not the 
true one. It is possible that our proper and just 
| course was to pension the coachmen, the guards, 
| and the postboys—to recompense the innkeepers, 
and buy up their stocks at a valuation; but in no 
case could it have been wise and desirable to prefer 
| the high road and four-horse to the rail and loco- 
motive. In maintaining the protectionist system 
Frenchmen submit to a voluntary taxation, which 
would probably be sufficient to recompense fifty 
times over all the interests that could be injured 
| byachange. This taxation, be it remembered, 
| is not a sum paid over from one class to another, 
| as we observe has been assumed in recent discus- 
sions, but is absolute loss. If French sugar 
| growers charge twice as much for their article as 


| the foreigner, it is simply because they have ex- 
| pended twice as much in extracting it from an 
unfavourable soil. The difference is all waste. 
| But this is the absurd system which Mr. Atkin- 
son's principles would uphold. Bad or good, there 
must be nochange. The “great law of propor- 
tions ” must be respected, and Frenchmen must 
use beetroot sugar to the end of time. 
| We have not space to show the gross errors 
and misconceptions under which Mr. Atkinson 
labours with regard to those very principles 
which he opposes; but we will devote a parting 
paragraph to his denunciation of the political 
economists’ doctrine of absenteeism. He imagines 
| that they have laid it down as a rule that for an 
| 


| 


Irish landlord to reside in London is “ more 
advantageous” to Ireland than if he resided on his 
estates; and on this word “more” he founds a 


If so, he became in every sense an | 


RE. 


vast deal of pedantic demonstration and bitter 
sarcasm. But in fact no such principle was ever 
laid down. ‘The liberty to dispose of our property 
as we will, either at home or abroad, is not upheld 
because spending abroad will be necessarily 
“more” advantageous than spending at home, 
but because the principles of liberty and free 
trade are good ones, and are believed to be, on the 
whole, more conducive than restriction to human 
happiness. The economists, however, have pointed 
out grave exaggerations in the popular belief as 
to the mischief of absenteeism. It was long the 
opinion of the world that the absentee drained 
the country of its specie. The economist shows 
that his rents are in fact always remitted in pro- 
| ductions and not in money, and that the payment 
is always made in bills of exchange for these 
| products. It was also believed that the absentee, 
| by expending abroad, deprived his countrymen of 
| a demand for their productions; but the econo- 
| mists have shown that the demand is precisely 
the same, and for the same reason—because the 
rent is invariably remitted in products. When 
| we add to this, that it is admitted that the pre- 
| sence of the landlord may have a good moral 
| effect upon his tenants; that his capital, if he 
| amasses capital and lays it out on his property, 


may do good; that all he expends in hiring 
servants at home tends to raise the wages of 
| labour; and that, if he has been living on his 
estates, a sudden change of residence, like all 
other sudden changes, must cause loss and incon- 
venience to somebody—the economists’ doctrine 
of absenteeism is complete, and will certainly not 
be shaken by such reasoning as Mr. Atkinson 
applies to it. 








A BACKWOODS PREACHER. 
The Backwoods Preacher: an Autobiography of 
eter Cartwright, for more than fifty years a 
Preacher in the Backwoods and Western Wilds 
of America. Edited by W. P. SrricKLanp. 
Reprinted from the thirty-first American edi- 
tion ; with an Introductory Preface and Notes. 

London : Heylin. 

SrranGeE literary wares often reach us from the 
United States ; but we have not received fora 
long time anything so truly American, so tho- 
roughly “ racy of the soil,” as these experiences 
of the Backwoods Preacher. They introduce us 
to a state of society utterly foreign to our civili- 
| sation, and quite as exceptional in New York and 
| Boston as it is among ourselves. This alone, 
however, would not have secured for such a work 
| the wide-spread circulation that it has already 
obtained in the States, and which it is likely also 
| to achieve, for a time at least, in this country. 
Mere sketches of society have little effect upon 
any one. We know this from the numerous 
abortive attempts made by certain travellers to 
interest us in what they have seen and heard. 
They go to a strange place, mingle among a 
strange people, and then conceive themselves 
qualified to pronounce an opinion about them, 
not only without having had sufficient time or 
opportunities of forming a sound judgment, but 
without possessing any of those sympathetic 
instincts which can alone give vitality to their 
descriptions. How much truer and more genial 
always are those glimpses of society which we 
obtain from works written with a totally different 
object, whether higher or lower, than that of 
ministering to the curiosity of the reader! And 
such is the case with the work before us. Peter 
Cartwright, the hard-working Methodist preacher, 
setting out with the intention of showing “ how 
the Lord has dealt with his soul” and prospered 
the cause of Wesleyan Methodism in his hands, 
at the same time, and quite unconsciously, gives 
us the best account to be found, in any single 
author, of the sort of life that men led in the 
Western wilds some forty or fifty years ago— 
namely, at a time when Kentucky, Tennessee, 
und Illinois were as wild and unsettled as Kansas 
and Utah are at the present day. 

Peter Cartwright was born of poor parents, on 
the 1st Sept. 1785, in Amherst County, on the 
James River, State of Virginia. Shortly after 
his birth his parents moved into Kentucky, then 
anew country in the course of settlement. “Zt 
was an almost unbroken wilderness from Virginia 
to Kentucky at that early day, and this wilder- 
ness was filled with thousands of hostile Indians, 
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tucky lost their lives by these savages.” After 
they struck the wilderness scarcely a day passed 
without their meeting with some white persons 
“murdered and scalped by the Indians while 
going to or returning from Kentucky.” On 
reaching the new settlement his father rented a 
farm for about two years, at a place called the 
“Hanging Fork of Dick’s River,” in Lincoln 
County. 


the desperate character of its inhabitants. At 
this time young Peter was about nine years 
of age, “a wild, wicked boy, who delighted in 
horse-racing, card-playing, and dancing.” His 
mother did all she could to control him; but not 
so his father, who, on the contrary, gave him a 
young racehorse, “which well nigh proved his 
everlasting ruin.” Still his father had the good 
sense to send him to school, where he learned 
to read, write, and cipher a little, but very imper- 
fectly. This was all the schooling he got at this 
time, being obliged at an early age to assist his 
father in the business of his farm. As time rolled 


on and the population of Rogues’ Harbour in- | 
creased, the respectable part of the community | 


got the upper hand, “ horse-thieves and murderers 
were chased away, and civilisation advanced con- 
siderably.” Ministers of different denominations 
also settled among them, and the result of their 
preaching was one of those extraordinary 
events called “ Revivals,” which have since 
been so common in America, and whose 
psychology has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. The Revival here spoken of took 
place in the year 1800-1, in the upper part of 
Kentucky, at a place called Cane Ridge. Here, at 
@ sacramental meeting held by some Presbyterian 
ministers, some extraordinary unction is said to 


have been poured out upon both preachers and | 


hearers. The former exhorted to repentance, and 
the latter were moved to tears and cried aloud for 
mercy. 

This was the first religious camp meeting ever 
heldin America. They afterwards becamecommon, 
especially among tlie Methodists in the West; and 
Cartwright, when he became a preacher, was 
very active in organising and regulating them. At 
the time of the Cane Ridge meeting he wasin his 
sixteenth year, and although not present at it, he 
owed his conversion, us it is called, to a similar 
meeting on a smaller scale that sprang out of it. 
One night, after returning from a _ wedding 


at which there was a great deal of drinking and | 
dancing, he tells us that he felt a powerful convic- | 
tion of the sinfulness of his ways. He thought | 


that his last hour was come, and fell upon his 
knees to ask God to have mercy upon him. His 
mother joined him, and with all a mother’s fond- 
ness and earnestness prayed with him and for 
him. The next day he sold his racehorse, 
burned his pack of cards, “fasted, watched, and 


prayed, and engaged in regular reading of the | 
” 

Testament.” It was all, however, to no purpose; | 

“three months rolled away,” he says, “and still | 


I did not find the blessing of the pardon of my 


sins.” At length, however, in the month of May | 
1801, at a meeting like that already described, to | 


which he had repaired, “a guilty, wretched sin- 


ner,” light broke in upon his soul all at once, as | 
though a voice said to him “Thy sins are all | 


forgiven thee.” “TI rose to my feet,” he says, 


“opened my eyes, and it really seemed as if I | 


was in Heaven ; the trees, the leaves on them, 


and everything seemed, and I really thought were, | 


praising God.” From this moment he dated his 
“conversion,” and in the following month was 
admitted a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


Young as he was, Peter was at once recog- | 


mised as a powerful auxiliary in the deno- 
mination, and just one year from this time he 
received a card of licence “to exercise his gifts 
48 an exhorter in the Methodist Episcopal 


Church.” In the fall of the year his father | 


Temoved again, and Peter with him, into Lewis- 


ton County, where, after they got settled, young | 
Cartwright again went to school, and made | 
Some good progress in such learning as was to | 


be gotout of it. In the following year he was 
appointed a circuit preacher, when he was little 
More than eighteen years old, and went up and 
down the country, organising classes and receiving 
members, assisting at camp meetings, and com- 
bating Baptists, Shakers, Free Lights, Univer- 
Salists, and Infidels. 
more zealous in his calling. 

_In 1806 Cartwright was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by being ordained a Deacon in the Methodist 





He afterwards removed to Logan | 
County, then called “ Rogues’ Harbour,” from | 


Never was there any one ( 


| Elder, and in the same year he was married to 
| Frances Gaines, a young woman who turned out 
| to be an exemplary wife and the mother of nine 
children. Of these children eight are still living, 
and, being all married, the old couple now 
number as many as thirty-eight grandchildren, 
and eight great-grandchildren, all lawfully be- 
gotten. How he managed to bring up his 
family is, he declares upon looking back at 
his life-struggle, a mystery to him. ‘The circuit 
allowance to a travelling preacher was only eighty 
dollars a year—if he could get it : for the married 
there was something more, according to the num- 
ber in family ; but preachers, if single, seldom 
received more than thirty or forty dollars, and 
| often much less. “ But the Lord,” he says, 
“ provided ; and, strange as it may appear to the 
present generation, we got along without starving 
or going naked.” 

Such was Peter Cartwright’s mode of life, 
struggling against poverty and the natural 
hardships of those wild regions, for more than 
fifty years—often varied, however, by rough 
encounters with human beings whose spite 
against him quite equalled that of the ele- 
ments. Against both, indeed, he was usually able 


what he believed to be the truth; which truth, it 
must be confessed, he thought came always 
best recommended under the garb of Wesleyan 
Methodism. At his favourite camp meetings, 
when there were some unruly persons present— 
whether Campbellites, Dunkers, Infidels, or mere 
“rowdies "— it was in vain for them to attempt 
making a disturbance. Peter would allow of no 
such goings-on. If quiet, they might remain, and 
he would argue with them, when he was sure to 
gain the upper hand, and ten to one but they were 
“powerfully converted ;” if not, they were ordered 
to leave, and, if necessary, were expelled by force. 
Sometimes he had a personal rencounter himself 
with some desperate “ rowdy,” as in the following 
instance :—At a camp meeting held on the edge 
of Tennessee, the success of the Methodists was 
so great as to provoke the hostility of some 
“rowdies,” who swore to put it down by the 
high hand. They accordingly divided themselves 
into bands, lashed themselves into a fury with 
whiskey, and, being mounted on good horses and 
all armed with clubs, they dashed fuil speed 
against the Methodist inclosure, being determined 
to ride through it and over the bodies of all who 
opposed them. But Peter had taken his mea- 
sures, and was himself in the foremost post of 
danger. “As the mounted captain drew near 
the entering place,” he says, “I sprang into the 
breach; he raised his club, bidding me tostand by, 
or he would knock me down. I cried ‘Crack away.’ 
He then spurred his horse, and made a pass at me, 
sure enough; but, fortunately, I dodged his 
stroke. The next lick was mine, and I gave it to 
him, and laid him flat on his back, his foot being 
in the stirrup.” The others, seeing their leader 
fall, lost heart and fled, but the captain was taken 
| care of and fined fifty dollars. On another occa- 
sion, when he had been grossly insulted, he called 
his opponent “a lying, dirty scoundrel,” and 
threatened him with personal chastisement if he 
did not immediately apologise. The crowd about 
them shouted “Down him, down him, Cart- 
| wright,” and the result was that an apology was 
both given and accepted. 

Our preacher, indeed, was by no means in- 
clined patiently to put up with insult. Neither 
was he always very choice in his language. 
In a public house once where he had put 
up on one of his journeys, in company with 
a brother preacher, the latter got into a de- 
bate with the landlord, who was “abrupt and 
| insulting, as well as very profane.” ‘TI stood it,” 

says Cartwright, “a good while; but at length I 
got tired of it, and said to brother Walker that 
| he was casting pearls before swine. The old 
landlord at this let loose a volley of curses on me. 
| I did not attempt any debate, but shook my brim- 
stone wallet over him till he was sick and tired of 
it.” When bed-timecamethe two preachers wished 
to have family prayers. But this the landlord vehe- 
mently objected to, saying that they only wanted to 
“pray off their bill.” This they denied, saying that 
they had plenty of money to pay their bill, and 
that they had more right to pray in the honse 
| than others had to curse and swear and get 
drunk. ‘The landlord, however, still refusing, 
“ Said I to Brother Walker, Go to prayer; and if 
{he cuts up any capers, Z’// down him, and hold 
| him still till you are done praying; for, said I, 





; A ; » ps «ape : Mi dake omy sl 
i ‘the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and | bable good humour. If he kuocks a man down 





to hold his own, standing up manfully always for | 


and many thousands of the emigrants to Ken- | Episcopal Church. In 18¢8 he was made an | the violent take it by force.’” So Brother Walker 


prayed, and in the morning—strange to say— 


| the landlord refused to take anything for their 
| entertainment. 


Sometimes his language, though 
coarse, has a rich spice of humour in it. Toa 
precisionist, who interrupted him at a camp 
meeting, when Peter was telling some anecdotes, 
by calling out to him, “Make us cry; make us 
ery ! don’t make us laugh,” he replied, “I don’t 
hold the puckering-strings of your mouths, and I 
want you to take the negro’s eleventh command- 
ment; that is—every man mind his own 
business!” 

With the female sex Mr. Cartwright appears 
to have been in tolerable favour, notwithstanding 
his strict adherence to the rules of primitive 
Methodism, which prevented men and women 
from sitting together promiscuously in places of 
worship, and proscribed all excess of apparel, 
wearing of jewellery, dancing, and indeed many 
other things usually regarded as among the 
innocent agrémens of life. Sometimes he had 


| very rough specimens of the fair sex to deal 


with. In the Sangamon district, Illinois, he 
fell in with a local preacher, whose wife was a 
complete termagant, and who, as soon as ever she 
saw Peter, took a violent aversion to him. “I 
could see,” he says, “ that the devil was in her as 
large as an alligator.” When invited to prayers, 
she at once replied, “I will have none of your 
praying about me ;” and then took to cursing and 
swearing. Our author tried to reason with her, 
but in vain. “I then,” he says, “put on astern 
countenance, and said to her, ‘Madam, if you 
were a wife of mine, I would break you of your 
bad ways, or I would break your neck.’” The 
lady, we suppose, did not like the alternative so 
plainly set before her, for she fell to cursing himstill 
more violently, and would not allow the prayers 
to proceed. Upon this he threatened to put her 
out of the house ; at which “she clinched her fist, 
swore she was one half alligator, and the other 
half snapping turtle, and that it would take a 
better man than he was to put her out.” Out 
she had to go, however, by main force, and was 
kept out, too, for a considerable time, while her 
husband and his visitor prayed—she screaming 
and cursing, and they praying and singing at the 
top of their voices, to drown her vociferations. At 
length she was conquered, and asked civilly to be 
let in again, when there was more praying, and 
‘she was as quiet as a lamb.” Six months 
afterwards—whether in consequence of this sharp 
discipline or not we are not informed—our 
preacher had the satisfaction of meeting with her 
when she had become quite a reformed character, 
or, as he loves to phrase it, “soundly converted 
to God.” 

Here we must conclude, not having space to 
tell of Peter's experiences among the Indians and 
trappers, which, however, are highly interesting; 
nor of his exertions to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor Negroes, whose cause he always advo- 
cates in a manly and sensible manner, without 
running into the excesses of the ultra-Aboli- 
tionists. 


A JACK OF MANY TRADES. 

Sixty Years’ Gleanings from Life's Harvest: a 
genuine Autobiography. By Joun Browy, Pro- 
prietor of the University Billiard Rooms, Cam- 
bridge. Printed for the author by J. Palmer, 
Cambridge. Willis and Sotheron, London. 

Tue author of “Tom Brown’s School Days” in- 

forms us that a noticeable trait in the character 

of a genuine Brown is, “that no failures knock 
him up.” ‘Tried by this test, John Brown may 
fairly claim to be recognised as one of the wor- 


'thies of the numerous fraternity of which he 


bears the name. He has failed many times; but 
yet, with undaunted pluck, has struggled slowly 
onward to success, and successful he has at length 
been. Commencing life as a drover, he followed 
successively the pursuit of a shoemaker, a sol- 
dier, a sailor, a strolling player, a publican, a 
livery-stable keeper, a coach proprietor, a billiard- 
table maker, ere he. became proprietor of the 
billiard rooms par excellence of Cambridge, a town 
councillor, and a man of substance. Finally he 
appears in the character of an author, and,we may 
honestly say, without failure. During half a 
century of reverses and struggles John Brown 
seems to have preserved almost unimpaired 
his good health and good temper ; and these, we 
doubt not, he found admirable allies in the wear 
and tear of life. He tells more than once that he is, 
or was, gifted with a cast-iron frame; and the 


pages of this book fairly vouch for his impertur- 
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and he does this pretty often on paper—he is | 
quite ready to pick him up again, and, in addi- | 
tion, to bestow some words of good advice on the | 
recipient of his fisticuffs; nay, he is sometimes 
rather provokingly didactic in his efforts to im- 
prove such occasion. Not that we would insinuate 
that our worthy town councillor is of an aggres- 
sive disposition. Though he was an amateur 
pugilist, very cunning of fence, yet he thus fit- 
tingly lectures a pugnacious gownsman who had 
compelled him to fight, and whom he speedily 
floors: “Your skill does not warrant you in 
picking a quarrel with an inoffensive person for 
the purpose of showing off your knowledge of 
boxing.”—sagely observing, too, “that all the 
different styles of fence were invented and estab- 
lished for man’s protection, not for his destruc- 
tion.” Honest John gives us several descriptions 
of single combats in which he engaged per force ; 
and occasionally, when he warms to his subject, 
discourses in a graphic Bell-like style of “ nobs,” 
“ sneezers,” “ frontispieces,” and “* proboscisces.” 
John first drew breath in the village of Barnwell, 
a place abominandi ominis to the studious Cantab, | 
and a warren well preserved by the diligent Proctor | 
from the nocturnal visits of fast University men. | 
Thrown early upon the world by the death | 
of his father, a master butcher, and the un- | 
thriftiness of a pipe-loving, card-playing, drink- | 
ing uncle who succeeded to the paternal business, | 
he commenced life as a drover—a pursuit with 
which, as he received far more kicks than half- 
pence, and was not unfrequently occupied eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, he naturally became 
disgusted. Bound apprentice to a shoemaker, 
his evil destiny still pursued him. Master John | 
Brown, who appears on his own showing to have 
been a somewhat troublesome youngster, pre- | 
cociously addicted to practical jokes, soon quar- | 
rels with his master, pitches him out of a window, 
and gets committed to prison. He set, too, no 
mean value on himself, as he tells us: “ To an 
active tradesman I should have been a prize of | 
the highest value ; but to such a psalm-singing 
drone, such adrawling idler, I was really hateful, | 
because he knew I despised his laziness and 
ignorance.” Getting his indentures cancelled, he 
walks to London, and takes up his residence in 
Grub—now yclept Milton—street, a very un- 
savoury haunt of Cockney Crispinites. After 
spoiling a considerable amount of leather, he 
finds himself one evening in a tavern near St. | 
Giles’s, with a solitary halfpenny in his pocket, 


and an eloquent recruiting sergeant at his 
elbow. With a longing for future honour 
and glory, and for the present beefsteak 


and onions proffered by the wily son of Mars, he | 
augments his diminished revenues by a shilling 
of the public money, and forsakes his last for | 
Bown Bess—and so ends the first episode of the | 
Browneian chronology. Soldiering, however, | 
John soon discovers was not his forte: disliking | 
equally his companions, “ skilly” for breakfast, 
and the eternal drill ; and being further disgusted | 
by a box in the ear administered to him by a 
choleric sergeant-major, he—horrescimus referentes 
—swam the Medway and deserted, to be meta- 
morphosed into a strolling player. For the | 
Thespian art our runaway seems to have had | 
considerable aptitude; doubtless it was this | 
training on the rude boards of a country barn 
that enabled him in after days to bring down the | 
plaudits of discerning undergraduate audiences at 
Cambridge, and to satisfy embryo critics, destined 
afterwards, when fledged, to dole out praise or 
blame to a Kean or a Phelps. Our ex-soldier 
had just acted the part of Henry in “Speed the 
Plough,” when the following generous offer was | 


made to him: | 


““My young friend,” he continued, “ yours was | 
not acting—it was the working of your own soul that 
flashed upon the audience, and brought down those | 
sudden bursts of applause. I have seen too much of 
acting to be mistaken. But I did not come here to 
speak on that subject: 1 have determined to make 
you an offer. I ama merchant and banker in this 
town; and, if you think proper to accept it, I will 
give you a situation in my counting-house at a salary 
of a hundred guineas a year, upon the bare condition 
that you render me a just account of yourself without 
reserve. I will ask for no reference whatever, but 
take you on your simple word of honour.” He 
paused for a reply; whilst I in bitter anguish turned 
my eyes from him, to hide my overflowing emotions. 
Thus for some seconds I stood silent, with my head 
drooping tomy bosom. On somewhat recovering, I 
turned round and thanked him from the bottom of 
my soul ; but plainly told him I was so cireumstanced 
that it was impossible for me to accept his offer, kind 
and generous as it was beyond compare. ‘ Well,” 
said he, “I am sorry for it.” In taking leave, 





| that 


| vellous. 


| ship’s fowl. 


| London. 


morning. 

Nor did he disdain, when necessary, to substi- 
tute the sock for the buskin, and caper before a 
motley audience in the guise of a clown. 
the strolling player has his season—often, alas, 


too short for his wishes and wants—as well as | 


the London actor; and the 1/. note, with which 
the “governor” presented our comico-trage- 
dian as an acknowledgment for his services, had 
not, like the property of Fortunatus, the power of 
renewing itself. Tired of land, John Brown, with 
another disbanded comedian, determines to 
give the sea atrial. And here our adventurer 
had some good reason to desiderate his skilly and 
drill. The interior of one of his Majesty’s ships 
of war, when commanded by a_ tyrannical 


martinet, was literally, at this period, a float- | 


ing pandemonium; and the unfascinating pic- 
ture of marine life drawn by Smollett in his 
“Roderick Random” is quite paralleled by 
of our author. Flogging was the sole 
order of the day, the not unfrequent result of 
which was death, or even worse, life-long idiotcy. 
Our volunteer—and it is to be remembered that 
the voluntary principle during the war was pretty 
nearly superseded by impressment—commenced 


his naval career on board the Brunswick hulk, | 
where he assisted in keeping guard over 700 | 
Of the good temper and phi- | 


French prisoners. 
losophic equanimity of these poor fellows he 


speaks highly; and their ingenuity in making | 


something out of nothing bordered on the mar- 
Sometimes, indeed, this ingenuity 
brought its possessor into trouble; and one un- 
fortunate Frenchman, who tried his prentice hand 
on the manufacture ofa 5/. note, was detected and 
hanged. Here Brown makes acquaintance with 
a good-natured:middy, also the son of a butcher, 
afterwards Lieut. Waghorn, the originator of the 
overland route to India. But our adventurer was 
not destined to bud into a Nelson or a Colling- 
wood ; he ‘has a brawl with a messmate, is 
brought up to the gratings, and flogged. In vain 
was his eloquence wasted upon the obdurate 
Captain. He says: 

In the best language at my command, I set forth 
the enormity of the hellish practice and its demora- 
lising effects; I spoke of the sufferings and melan- 
choly death of my friend, and pointed out other in- 


| stances of men once cheerful and happy, who had 


been tortured into misery. [ endeavoured to show 


| that our common manhood was outraged at every 


lash ; that human nature revolted ; and that the law 
of God was violated by such cruel and unsuitable 
inflictions. I referred to my character and past con- 
duct, my services, and the ready hand with which 
they were ever performed. But, alas! all was use- 
less. 

He then makes up his mind to shoot his cap- 
tain, and prowls about for a week with a loaded 


| pistol in his breast; but, as luckily no oppor- 
| tunity for committing murder offers itself, he 


determines to desert with a comrade. Indeed, 


| previously to this John does not seem much 
| enamoured of a seafaring life. 


Pepetual burgoo 
and cobbing, and scant sleep, were not compen- 
sated by the occasional song in the steerage, or 


| the cockfight extemporised by means of the | 


An accident prevents him from 
deserting; and, Napoleon being now on his way 


| to St. Helena, he gets his discharge and goes to 


We cannot help thinking that our 
author’s comic vein is superior to his serious 
mood; and we turn with considerable relief from 
his somewhat prosy reflections on the muta- 
bility of human greatness, as exemplified in the 


fall of Napoleon, to the amusing anecdotes of | 
| Jewish greed and sailor reprisals, which want of | 


space alone prevents us from extracting. In Lon- 
don he takes up his abode in Green-Arbour-court, 
once theresidence of a brother author—Goldsmith; 
and, wisely thinking that “a first-rate mechanic 
is the most independent man in society,” he 
devotes himself to shoemaking; and as he takes 
for his motto “There is no such word as fail,” he 
soon achieves his desire of becoming independent, 
and within a twelvemonth receives higher pay 
for his work than any one else in the same shop. 
But those who want around unvarnished tale of 
Mr. Brown’s fortunes we must refer to his own 
amusing volume. How deftly, and with what in- 
crease of fame, he shod the huge feet of the late 
Duke of Sussex ; how he consorted with fighting 
men, moukeys, and bulldogs, and how he attended 
at fuddling clubs and Irish wakes; how he deter- 


mined to devote as much time as he possibly | 
could afford to the study of men and manners; | 


—all these, and many more such things, are 
written in the third part of this chronology. 


he put a 5/. note into my hand and bade me good | John Brown has now reached the mature age of 


twenty-six, and discovers that a wife is wanting 
to complete his happiness. He therefore reads 


up the “Economy of Human Life,” and deter- 
But 


mines—like the man who chose his wife by eating 


| cheese—to look out for a “neat, modest, indus- 


” 


trious young woman,” similar to the one therein 
described. More fortunate than many bachelofs, 
he soon finds the model spinster, marries, and has 
no reason to repent his choice. While she is ply- 
ing her needle and he hammering on his lapstone, 
he promises to present her on some future birth- 
day with a splendid carriage: afterwards he 
| makes good this promise, though we are afraid his 
present carried locomotively-ambitious Cantabs 
far oftener than it did Mrs. Brown. The carriage 
must have seemed a long way off when, just after 
his marriage, he parted with his last shilling to 
| pay his wife’s fare to his natal village. He now 
enters upon the history of his Cambridge career; 
and we, who have often heard Mr. Brown ia 
propria persona discourse quaintly on men and 
manners as they were on the banks of the sedgy 
Cam, hoped to have enjoyed no meagre banquet 
of the adventures “ whereof by parcels we had 
something heard, but not intentively:” but all too 
late John Brown repents that he has kept no 
journal. We extract the following theatrical 
anecdote: 


name was Andrew J. Tempany; 
| he was not, I think, of Cambridge origin, but 
had come out of the Midland counties, and was 
by trade a paper-stainer. He did not lack talent, 
and had an off-hand ‘“ devil-may-care” way of 
doing business, that made him rather popular with 
the Undergraduates of the day. The said Andrew 
was, in truth, equally reckless and improvident at 
| home and abroad; he seemed to prefer a ‘ hand-to- 
mouth” state of existence; and his ordinary habits 
fovea engendered the quickness and fertility of 

resource, that I have sometimes witnessed in him. 
| T.’s favourite role was Pangloss in the Heir-at-Law;; 
| and on a certain occasion, when dressing for this part, 
| (an operation which he had, as usual, deferred until the 
| last moment.) the indispensable black silk stocking 
| of the “LL.D. and A.S.S.” were nowhere to be found. 
| ‘“‘No time to lose,” quoth Andrew, “ too late to send 
| anywhere; must paint these! Here, you sir, fetch 
that bucket here—take up the brush, and lay on!” 
| But the black paint would not take kindly to the 
white cotton “continuations.” The case was ob- 
viously hopeless; Pangloss would never have been 
fit to appear that night, but for the intervention of 
a master-stroke. Andrew's genius was, however, 
equal tothe emergency. “Take ’em off altogether,” 
was his decision, “ and paint me!” Painted he was 
accordingly, from the knees downward ; and, as his 
legs were ever and anon “ touched up” during the 
evening, I am not aware that this cool expedient ever 
became patent to the public. 

Again fortune frowns on our author: his shop 
is robbed, and he is forced to take the benefit of 
the Insolvent Act; yet he consoles himself with 
the charms of poesy, of which we have a fair 
specimen in these pages. His University friends 
advise him to go to London, and thither, with 
letters of recommendation, he takes his departure. 
He engages to act Othello at the Pavilion, but 
is damned by a combination of rival actors. 
| Being next engaged to play Virginius for the box- 
keeper’s benefit, an untoward accident mars his 
| success. That nose, which his scientific hands 
had so often guarded from the practised blow of 
| the pugilist, was destined to be tapped by the 
head of a clumsy, or haply malicious, Virginia: 

The smash was so terrible, that it was impossible 
to stop the bleeding. For nearly half an hour the 
greatest confusion prevailed; until at length the 
stage manager went before the drop, and informed the 
house that it was impossible that I could proceed with 
| the part, in consequence of the injury I had received. 
| I was subsequently assured that the beautiful Vir- 
| ginia butted at me purposely, and with malice pre- 
| pense. If she really did so, it was a most fiendish 
act. The lady is still living, although somewhat 
fallen into the vale of years. Should this meet her eye, 
perhaps she will let me know whether it was acci- 
dentally or designedly done. 

Thus far, and no farther, can we accompany 
John Brown in his adventures. Though a rolling 
stone gathers no moss, yet a rolling ball may do 
so; and let those who wish to see a really model 
billiard room (as described in these pages), pre- 
sided over by a hearty genial elder, pay a visit 
to the University rooms at Cambridge. There, 
having thrown aside his gown of office—“ that 
splendid silk gown trimmed with sable” with 
' which his lady admirers presented him—Johr 
| Brown is no longer the town councillor, but the 
simple man, who has a kind word or a pleasant 
story, such as we often have in these pages, for 
! all his patrons. That cur adventurous sexagena- 
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rian may add many lustrums to his threescore | many departments of social activity. This is | signed the sceptre for the veil. Nine years after- 
years, and that he may remain the favourite of | the great deficiency of the work so far as it has | wards St. Cuthbert, the great man of the county, 
billiard-playing Cantabs, is our very sincere wish. | hitherto gone, and it is one which it is not yet too | paid them a visit, according to Bede. It was 
And so applaudingly we bid John Brown heartily | late to repair. Mr. Massey must look to it if he | burnt down in 679, restored, and again destroyed 
farewell. wishes to secure readers out of the sphere of | in 870 by the Danes, who were so much irritated 
2 professed politicians. at the nuns “cutting off their noses and upper 

MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | In default of an account of national progress, | lips” to preserve their chastity by the means of 
A History of England during the Reign of George | as well as of national calamities and parliamen- | their hideousness, that they made one general 

the Third. By Wi11am Massey, M.P. Vol. | tary debates, between the years 1770 and 1780, | fire of them and their nunnery. 

II. 1770-1780. London: John W. Parker | Mr. Massey has prefixed an introductory chapter After this havoc, until the year 1098, we lose 
and Son. | on the history of society and manners from the | sight of all trace of vitality in the history of the 
Tue great merit of Mr. Massey’s second volume | middle ages to the commencement of the reign of | house, and then we find it resuscitated, and after- 
is the impartiality which presides over his com- | George III. But his studies and training do not | wards flourishing throughout the Middle Ages in 
pact and lucid summary of political and parlia- | seem to have at all fitted him for the task, | the very fatness ofall worldly goods. The bequests 
mentary history. The period is one in the treat- | which he discharges with much more of strain | to the priory came thick and fast. “ Mr. Raine 
ment of which exaggeration and partiality could | than success. It iseasy to catalogue the evils, | quotes not fewer than one thousand and seventy- 
scarcely be wanting from the narrative of an | vices, and discomforts of an age; but such a list | four charters and writs, conveying property, 

historian who, like Mr. Massey, is prominently | (and Mr. Massey attempts little more) is neither | rights, and privileges, directly and indirectly to 
connected with a political party. It is difficult | history nor the philosophy of history. From so | this establishment.” The rental of the holy prior 
to find, however, in Mr. Massey’s history any | common a book as the “ Civilisation ” of the | might make 2 noble envious; and he had the 
trace of Lord Palmerston’s Under Secretary for | Protestant M. Guizot, and from the “ Anselm of | right royal privilege of “mulcts upon the inha- 
the Home Department, or of Mr. Cobden’s suc- | Canterbury ” of the Baconian M. de Remusat, Mr. | bitants,” and also of transporting serfs to labour 
cessful competitor for the representation of Radical | Massey might have learned that the medieval | on his domain. <A very good picture of “the 
Salford. Mr. Massey defends, as vigorously as Mr. | “priesthood was” not altogether, as he declares, | manifold comforts of the inmates” is obtained 
Cobden might, the non-intervention of England | “a profession which existed by the crimes and | from the inventory taken in 1374, which contains 
when the three Powers partitioned Poland. The | Vices of the people,” and that saintship was not | a goodly detail of beds in the sleeping apart- 
“liberal” representative of Salfordisnoteasily tobe | in every case “the canonisation of a maniac or | ments, hung with tapestry, “with figures of 
detected in the historian who gravely affirms that, | an impostor.” Nor does Mr. Massey seem to us| pelicans and small red roses woven into it,” and 
“if we were to say that one man in a hundred | at all just in his sweeping denunciation of society | coverlids of green with figures of griffins. Ser- 
was qualified to form a rational opinion on | and manners in England during the first half of | vices of plate, silver platters for spices, spoons of 
any capital question of religion or politics, we | the eighteenth century. The social excesses | silver, &c., tell of noble housekeeping, as well as 
should propound an exaggerated estimate.” | and evils which he points out must have been | “the ample stores of provisions and good cheer in 
Of the main event, or series of events, dealt | partial, were it only for the reason that out of | the kitchen, larder, cellar,brewery, and farmyard ;” 
with in the present volume—the American war | Universal profligacy there could not have arisen | from which, says our author, “we can easily infer 
—Mr. Massey takes, of course, the liberal view: | the happier state of things which Mr. Massey now | what must have been the magnitude and opu- 
but no historian of any party in this year of grace | is proud of. But the bad is prominent and | lence of which those were only some of the com- 

1858 could well take any other. “His general | Chronicled, while the good shuns the light and | ponent parts.” These monks were social fellows 

sympathy with the colonists, and his antipathy | escapes the comment or report of the journalist | in their day. “The priors,” our author con- 

to the unconstitutional policy and procedure of | and the annalist. How easily might an historian | tinues, “ were empowered to hold courts both in 

George III., do not lead him, however, to a blind | of 1958, with our criminal and bankruptcy re- | civil and criminal matters; and, as an illustra- 

approval of all the sayings and doings of the | ports before him, construct a dreadful picture of | tion of the severe and summary manner 1n which 

Americans and their English advocates, or to a | our contemporary England which would be true | the power was exercised, at least when the crime 

refusal to recognise the occasional merits of the | in its details and yet false as a complete represen- | was committed against the prior or the establish- 

King. Franklin’s conduct in the affair of the | tation of the whole phenomenon. Mr. Massey is | ment, it is alleged against one of the priors that 

Whately correspondence is justly stigmatised as | 0 philosopher, but a clear, shrewd, nineteenth- | one William Allan, the master of a ship, having, 

dishonourable. We were more surprised to find | century lawyer and politician; candid within the | forthe support of himself and his crew, stolen six 
the celebrated Declaration of Independence | limits of what he knows and understands, but | lambs belonging to the monastery, the prior sent 
rather contemptuously dealt with, as “in style | quite unfitted for high or wide generalisation. | persons in pursuit, and, having captured Allen, 
more like a party pamphlet than the dignified | He must not be judged of by his introductory | caused him to be hanged at Berwick.” Our author 
assertions of their rights by a great and injured | chapter, which contains many errors both of fact | omits details which would have been of much 
people.” In matters of literary and oratorical | 2nd view. In the political history of the period | interest, as to the revenues of the priory and the 
expression Mr. Massey, indeed, is somewhat | handled in the subsequent portions of the book | way they were applied, “of which very minute 
of a purist. If he have a hero, it is| he is, however, completely at home, and will be | particulars are on record ;” and he does this “to 
Lord Chatham. Yet Chatham’s celebrated speech | found a safe and an instructive guide. avoid being tedious.” Alas! after the dry pages 
in favour of a reconciliation with America, deli- | RAE SL DS SSeS | filled with lists of charters and names of posses- 
vered in moving an amendment to the address in | THE PRIORY OF COLDINGHAM. | sions, there was little need of this excuse; and 
1777, and which was declared by the Duke of | History of the Priory of Coldingham. By W. K. we have brought to our mind ee" — 4 a 
Grafton to surpass all Roman or Grecian oratory,|  Hwnrer. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. | 8¢!f-sufficient young clergy nate — “ critic, 
finds no favour in Mr. Massey’s eyes. Helaughs| London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. | opinion of the merits of his s¢ igs poses er 
at its metaphors and condemns its apostrophes, | Locar history, collected and classified by a phi- ee: oe 
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| who warmly praised its brevity. 
to be tedious,” said the divine. 





winding up with the frigid verdict, that “in this a 
celebrated performance of his later days I can 
find little which a clever declaimer might not 
have composed and delivered.” But the same 
judicial disposition which allows this severity 
towards favourites prompts Mr. Massey to be 
gracefully just to personages like George III, 
whose general policy he austerely condemns and 
rigorously proscribes. After detailing the oppo- 
sition (Chatham shared in it) to the Canada Bill 
of 1774, which proposed to concede toleration to, 
and respect the ecclesiastical property of, the 
Canadian Roman Catholics, Mr. Massey adds, 
with a candour by no means infrequently dis- 
played in his pages : “It is to be recorded to the 
credit of the King, who had strong prejudices on 
the subject of Roman Catholic claims, that he 
gave no countenance to the stupid clamour 
which, within as well as without the walls of 
farllament, was partially excited on this ques- 
lon.” 


Due credit being given to Mr. Massey for the 


spirit of his work, for its general good sense, 


clearness, and instructiveness, we have yet to | 
mark one grave deficiency in it. A reader who | 


should derive from this volume his whole notion 
of the history of England during the decennium 
treated by Mr. Massey would know nothing of 
the industrial, social, religious, and literary his- 
tory of the time. The names of Arkwright and 
Watt, of the Duke of Bridgewater and Brindley, 
of Captain Cook and Dr. Priestley, of Wesley 
and Samuel Johnson, are never mentioned, nor 
their services alluded to. The history is almost 
exclusively confined to political events. And, 
from a national point of view, the narrative of 
disaster is so painful, that it might, for artistic 
reasons solely, have been desirable to interpose 
some account of the progress really made in so 


| losophic mind, becomes the general history of a 
| country; and every volume like the present may 
| be a stone for some future structure as great as 
| Camden’s “ Britannia.” The patient investiga- 
| tions of resident men must be first garnered, and 
| then the larger mind may go over the store and 
separate the wheat from the chaff; for it is one 
fault pervading all local books, to deal in unwar- 
rantable eulogies of that peculiar spot whose 
history is dilated on, and Little Pedlington ends 


in being a sort of Babylon the Great in the pages p : 
. . * "3 ’ le . a « _ e Seote 
| of its historian. | churchman was also a party to robbing the Scotch 


F : - lg aiaiiad . ‘ookburn’s ,as he was in 
| Prepared to see something of this sort in the | ambassador, near Cockburn’s egy eed ba rs 
| book before us, we read with perfect sang froid | Company with six men, ae te > Some of tl 
| the somewhat exciting announcement in an | be paid to the King of England. , “y r 16 
| opening page, that “the history of no religious | Monks were complained of in 1442 and 1453 as 

BE a ‘ * causing scandal by drinking in taverns and using 
house in Scotland could throw so much light on | ©#4¥S!ng scandat by ¢ ‘ian ene and ahieaienael 
the bloody scenes and wretched government of “reproachful words. J fonkery - chival r= 

| the country from the fourteenth to the seven- | their principal charm from modern sentimenta 
teenth century as this.” If we had not a little | 1gnorance. ‘ 

P ° . ° : > rlessness Oo } és ( iC imes ” 
| practice in such reading. our anxiety would have | Of the lawlessness ss: pa o : ny Bie wel 
been doomed to disappointment, for our author | here is a specimen. n 1522 Wi —, rp i 

only makes the announcement to tell us “he | brother of Lord Angus, seized the office of prior 
| ’ 5 . , , Pe = ateta: ‘ FF; g 
does not profess to go into the wide field here | by force, and suc essfully resisted all ae to 
indicated.” When he has indulged in a trespass | €XPel him.” Of its ogee na ty down 
over these self-forbidden grounds he has given | 9 2 very recent cate, the following letter Is a 
the chief value to his pages ; all the rest may glaring instance; coming too, not from one coun- 
a. 2 cae) 7 ‘ + ” 9 > i » 

like an old almanac, “be calculated for the me- | tty farmer or “ auld wife” to anothe _ ot Po 
ridian” of Coldingham, but will be little cared | by Sir Alexander Home of Renton to Lord Fol- 
for out of that charmed circle. | wart: 

And now, “ Where is Coldingham?” may be Saag : : 
very naturally asked. We reply in the words of |, My Lord—I am very sorry it was not my good for- 

7 5 Rg ge , z at in| tune to know when your lordship came to Coldingham, 
our author. It is on the eastern coast of ber- | that I might have waited upon you, and acquainted 
wickshire, in a valley about a mile distant from | ..4 with the great increase of withcraft which is in 
the sea, and two miles from the celebrated head- | that place, many persons there being male fame for 
land called St. Abb’s Head. Its foundation as a} that erime, against whom several malefices can be 
monastic institution dates from the Saxon era, | proven. The slackness of judges for a long time has 


you were tedious!” responded the critic. 

There is a terrible list of bad priors, which 
aid us to comprehend such satires as Chaucer 
{and Piers Plowman levelled at the black 
| sheep of the church. While some were honour- 
|ably distinguished for exemplary deportment, 
others were remarkable for vice and profligacy. 
A fire devastated the priory in 1430, not without 
suspicion of being occasioned by the hand of the 
prior William Drax himself. “This unprincipled 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rentoune, May 18, 1694. 








and in the year 660 it became the chosen home of | been the occasion of it, for there were never any 
ithe > Que cefrid, when she re- | apprehended there since my father was sheriff, at 
theldreda, the ueen of Igfrid, when she re Pr } 
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which time he caused to!burn seven or eight of them 
at that place. I know your Lordship is inclined to 
do justice, and it is only proper for your Lordship to 
take notice of it. If some were apprehended more 
would come to light. If your Lordship desire to have a 
list of the names let me know, who is in all sincerity, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most affectionate Cousin 
and obedient Servant, 
For my Lord Polwart. A. Home. 


The looseness of Sir Alexander’s grammar at 
the conclusion of his letter is amply compensated 
by the stringency of his desires for condign 
punishment in the body thereof. 
Jarvie never spoke of his “father the deacon” 
with more reverence than Sir Alexander does of 
who hung up witches “like 


“gude sire,” 
onions, fity on a rope.” 

furnish a list of others who deserve like exalta- 
tion is worthy of a grand inquisitor ; and there 


his 


never was a lack of such spiritsin this neighbour- | 


hood, for the “church discipline” at this time, 
according to our author, was “ peculiarly orderly 
and strict.” Thus the cutty stool flourished, 
and the Elders interfered everywhere; people 
who dried their nets or cut their kail on Sunday 
were publicly brought brought forth to be “re- 
buked by the Session.” Two labourers were 
“reproved by the Elders” for “‘ standing beside 
a cart in time of divine worship,” and so “ pro- 
fauing the Sabbath-day by idleness;” and when 
they naturally felt unable to see their crime, and 
denied the imputation, the sin of lying was then 
added to their charge, and they were told “how 
much they aggravated their sin by sinful subter- 
fuges and premeditated excuses.” JBaited on all 
sides, they owned the wickedness of which they 
did not really believe themselves guilty, and so 
* were dismissed with a rebuke, exhorting them, 
in the fear of God, to study a blameless life and 
gospel-becoming conversation in future;” thus all 
this kirk-thunder broke over their devoted heads 
for standing by a cart wheel and chatting on a 
Sunday. Pleasant days for the peasantry of 
Coldingham ! 

The old priory, having fallen into decay, was 
patched up in an unsightly manner, and con- 
verted into the parish church. It still displayed 
some good architectural features of late Norman 
and early pointed styles, both inits northern and 
eastern walls; but they had been neglected out- 


side and disfigured within, by the construction of | 


galleries, which concealed and destroyed much of 
the masonry, and by thickly-repeated coats of 
whitewash. In January 1851 a desire was felt 
by a few earnest men to restore some portion of its 
past glories ; 
applied for and obtained, and this, with the local 


aids, enabled the church to be restored in the way | 


this volume illustrates. It is not quite all that 
could be wished; but the funds were limited, and 
all that was possible seems to have been done. 
We cannot admire the towers at the angles, with 
their blunt roofs ; and though we are told that 
the roof in general is raised much above the pre- 
vious one, it is far from being high enough : it isa 
flat roof of the style usually adopted in the era of 
Henry VIL. and is quite out of character with 
the rest of the building. 

It is to be regretted that the author spent 
money over engraving the fragments of stained 
glass which fill one plate : they present no pecu- 
liarity to warrant attention, and do not enable 
us to comprehend the design. Our author is wrong 
in thinking “it probably was sent from Italy,” 
because he has been “informed that the greater 
part of the stained glass used in these religious 
houses was sent from that country.” The infor- 
mation is notcorrect; Germany, Belgium, and Hol- 
land were the great manufactories for such works. 
He is right in his own assertion that “Nurem- 
berg was for centuries famous for works of that 
kind;” but wrong again when he adds, “though, 
Strange to say, not a single person is now em- 
ployed there in that art.” Glass painters still 
carry on a considerable business in the old city, 
and the productions of the Kellners may vie with 
any modern work: their copy of the Volk- 
hammer window in the Lorenzo Kirche of the old 
city was much admired in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and is now in the museum 
Government School of Design at South Ken- 
sington. " 

The author has placed his work before the 
world in a “ well-dressed” form. It is a hand- 
some book to look upon. It is the work of an 
amateur who desires to do the best for his sub- 
ject, without exactly knowing how best to do it. 
No doubt his self-imposed labour has given him a 


Baillie Nicol | 


His eager desire to | 


in the end, a Government grant was | 


of the | 


| authorship can compensate. The fields of litera- 
| ture are not all roses; nor are those of criticism all 
| thorns. We will gladly mix as few of the latter 
as possible in our author’s wreath ; for had he 
not written, we might never have heard of Cold- 
ingham, nor gleaned a few curious facts from its 
history. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Hoime Lex. 
| don: Smith, Elder and Co. 
| The Laird of Norlaw: a Scottish Story. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 
Checkmate: a Tale. London: Richard Bentley. 
Tue three novels whose titles are set forth above 
are all readable and all very good specimens of the 
modern school of novel writing. They neither call 
up splendid panoramas of bygone times, like the 
romances of Scott; nor do they present any very 
extensive pictures of social life, such as we find in 
| the works of Fielding and of Smollett; still less 
are they elaborate dissections, cool scientific dia- 
gnoses of modern society, like those in which Mr. 
Thackeray delights; they are merely cabinet pic- 


Lon- 


delicately limned, of nooks and corners of English 
life, and as such they will be appreciated and 
admired. 


daughter, is, perhaps, not new tothe reader of fiction 


ling of everybody, and yet who is constantly fall- 
ing into grief and trouble through her own wil- 
fulness. We could have wished her a better 
fellow than the handsome Colonel Fielding, who, 
in spite of all the praise which is lavished upon 
him, seldom rises above the level of a drawing- 


none except his whiskers and beaux yeux. We are 
| not quite sure whether poetical jnstice would not 
have been better satisfied had Margaret been kept 
for honest Martin Carew—who is, however, well 
rewarded in the end by the hand of the charming 
| Ceey. 
terior and his silent endurance of his great hidden 
grief, is doubtless the finest character in the book. 
Against his self-imposed penance we have, how- 
ever, this to urge—that it is a false philosophy to 
base the honour of aman upon the faith of a 
woman ; and that there can be no possible reason 
why, when the latter fails, the deceived husband 
should wear sackcloth and ashes for the rest of his 
days. We know that in actual life he does not so, 
| and why, then, make this the pattern course of pro- 
ceeding in fiction? Itis against nature and against 
justice. Of the other characters in the novel it 
may be observed that the privileged old servant- 
maid Jacky is a fine sketch of north-country 
| character, and that Mrs. Joan Clervaux has evi- 
dently been drawn from a true specimen of the 
old Yorkshire dame, honest, fearless, and courtly. 
3ell Rowley, the romp and the nuisance, and who 
is constantly brought on as a foil to Margaret, is 
perhaps too coarsely drawn to be truthful. Had 
she been so very bad, no one could have endured 
her soeiety for half an hour. 

The Laird of Norlaw is another north-country 
story, and fully equals the preceding in interest. 
The incident upon which it turns is, as far as we 
are aware, an invention in fiction—though cer- 
tainly not likely to occur in fact. Mary of Mel- 
mar, the heiress of a Scotch laird, having eloped 
with a Frenchman, her father, who was at first 
inclined to disinherit her, makes a will devising 
his estate to her if ever she be found, but in case 
of her death to his friend and kinsman Living- 
stone of Norlaw. The heiress cannot be found, 
although Livingstone devotes his life to the search 
for her, and he, too chivalrous to enter into pos- 
session whilst a chance of her recovery remains, 
permits the heir-at-law, one Huntley, to enter 
into adverse possession. Time passes, and Living- 
stone of Norlaw dies indebted to Mr. Huntley, 


Dryburgh churchyard. 
has really happened. 
Livingstone’s three sons, Huntley, Patrick, and 


midnight, and so baffle the sheriff. From this 
point the story diverges, and follows the separate 
careers of the three boys. Huntley resolves to 
prosecute their claim to Melmar, but, fearful of 


Australia and gain enough money 
suit before commencing proceedings. Patrick 
goes to Glasgow and becomes a civil engi- 
jmeer; and Cosmo, the youngest and the 





larger amount of trouble than the sweets of'| 


The character of Margaret, Sylvan Tolt’s | a : trai 
his plans and exposes them to the intended victim. 


| 
| 


favourite of his mother, stays with her 
for a time, but eventually goes to the University 


| of Edinburgh to receive a liberal education. The 


| mother herself, quaintly called “the Mistress” 


throughout, remains at Norlaw, to mind “the kye” 
and make money for her sons by butters and 
cheeses. And so the plot goes on. Cosmo falls 
in love with a fair French damsel named Desirée; 
afterwards he goes abroad, and, happening to visit 
St. Ouen, in France, great discoveries are made. 
In the person of a Madame Roche, Mary of Melmar 
is discovered, and who is she but the mother of 
Desirée? How all this ends need scarcely be 
told. Huntley Livingstone returns from Aus- 
tralia, to assume his lairdship and live happily. 
Huntley of Melmar is dispossessed, and the right- 
ful heiress reigns in his stead; whilst Cosmo, 
married to Desirée, is made as happy as man can 
be. ‘The Mistress,” surrounded by her children 


' and grandchildren, and with all her hopes realised, 


| no greater space than one volume. 


tures, more or less skilfully and more or less | 


goes down the evening of life beloved and re- 
spected. 

Checkmate is a pretty little tale, and occupies 
Ernest Du- 
guseau, a handsome young officer, being particu- 
larly hard set by duns, and with hardly a shred 
of character left, resolves to retrieve his position 
by marrying his rich and pretty cousin Lucy. 


| In this design, however, he is foiled by a clever 


—a wild, wilful, fine-natured girl, the pet, the dar- | 


and clear-sighted Miss Manners, who penetrates 


But Ernest will be revenged, and so contrives a 


| quarrel with the beloved brother of Miss Man- 


room hero, and, though many virtues are claimed | 


for iim by the author, proves the possession of | , . q 
| hero; whilst Luey provokes and disappoints 


| everybody (the reader included) by going into a 
| convent. 


ners, intending to shoot him likeadog. Terrified 
by the danger, Miss Manners is compelled to 
promise her aid in the matrimonial scheme; but 
this is happily frustrated by the intervention of 
Ernest’s creditors, who render him perfectly in- 
nocuous by clapping him into the Fleet. A 
sick-bed and a late repentance is the end of this 


There is a tinge of Roman Catholicism 


| about the story; but the religious intentions of 


Sylvan Holt himself, with his rough ex- | 


the author (if any) are never very clearly appa- 
rent. 
A STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
Phantastes: a Faerie Romance for Men and Women. 
By Grorce Mac Donatp, Author of “ Within 
and Without.” London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 
‘“‘Dountress,” said the alchemist, “I shall one 
day bring the great hermetic work to a successful 
termination; at present, however, I have but 
diseovered the method of converting fine gold into 








|a very pure and excellent iron—a secret also 
| revealed to the eminent Raimond Lulli towards 


the close of his existence.” Raimond Lulli’s 


| secret is the secret of many. Common men and 
| commentators possess a marvellous faculty of 


who causes his body to be seized on its way to | 
This incident, we believe, | 
The funeral is stopped; but | 


Cosmo, carry their father privately to his rest at | 


resolving the fine gold of genius into the baser 
but more utilitarian metal, and accustoming the 
most eager Pegasus to the drudgery of the shafts. 
Witness Homer and Dante made fountains of 
theology, and Shelley remembered at Great 
Marlow by an unpaid bill. Mr. Mac Donald has 
set a bounteous feast before critics of this school. 
With him, Why and Because seem eternally at 
variance, and the latter is most commonly an 
exile from his page. It would require miraculous 
powers of intuition to render a “ Key to Phan- 
tastes’ anything but a string of random guesses. 
We must own ourselves thankful. There is no 
composition more dismal than an allegory made 
strictly to fit, and leaving no room for adventu- 
rous flights of speculation or the delicious per- 
plexities of doubt. <A labyrinth with a clue is 
but a commonplace suite of apartments. The 


| judicious donor of a child’s riddle-book takes 


good heed to abrogate the answers. 

A prefatory quotation from Novalis sets Mr. 
Mac Donald’s ideal before us, It is that ofa tale 
without connection or association, capricious as & 
dream. The moral must be indirect and general, 
like the soothing influence of music, felt rather 
than understood. The concoction answers to the 
receipt. hantastes is a tangle of fancies, an 
assemblage of bright descriptions and poetical 
ideas. Sometimes, indeed, a direct meaning is 
obvious. When it is said that the traveller in 
Fairy Land can never retrace his steps, we think 


| involuntarily of the journey of life; the maiden’s 


impoverishing his mother, determines to go to | 
for the | 


i 





crystal globe needs no interpreter; and the accom- 
panying shadow is a parable of respectable 
antiquity. But in general it is as hard as unde- 
sirable to translate the author’s conception into a 
matter-of-fact dialect. His concluding moral is 
an imaginary deduction from invisible premises. 
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“ What we call evil,” says he, “is the only and | A ROMANCE ABOUT SCHOOL-BOYS. 
best shape which, for the person and his condition | Eric; or, Little by Little. A Tule of Roslyn School. 
at the time, could be assumed by the best good.”| By Freperic W. Farrar. Edinburgh: A. 
Granted; but we do not see how the conclusion! and C. Black. . 





derives any confirmation from the adventures of | Tuerr needs no better evidence of the fall of 


man than the existence of such a thing as didactic 
fiction. 
| pleasantly perceptible when the wild weed-flowers 


Sir Anodos. The existence of moral and phy- 
sical evil in Fairy Land simply makes one diffi- 
culty into two. 


) 
i 
| 


The literary character of the book is what we { of imagination are steeped in the dyeing-tub of 


had been led to expect—a bright, easy, not very | utility, and morality is forcibly extracted from 
powerful stream of clear prose, eddying round | the shut bosom of the rose. The trees may 
verse islets of questionable fertility, and ever and | never have lacked tongues; but assuredly stones 
anon much perturbed by an encounter with the | delivered no sermons till man’s heart had become 
hidden reefs of rugged and awkward dialogue. | as hard as the preacher’s. ‘The first innocence of 
It is but tooclear that Mr. Mac Donald is entirely | infancy is nourished with fairy food: it is not till 
destitute of dramatic faculty. The winning ; the boy has become a birds’-nesting animal that 
grace and chivalrous loftiness of his habitual | his guardians look out for a “ Basil the School- 
tone of thought are beyond our praise; as a de- | boy” ora “Sandford and Merton.” Let us be 
scriptive writer, too, it is hard to find fault with | thankful to those who perform a difficult task 
him. Some awkwardness is, of course, insepara- | with judgment. Miss Martineau’s tales have 
ble from the necessity of decking out Fairyland | been the good angels of many a youth; Mrs. 
with mere terrestrial fittings. Thus frequenters | Mozley has left two books of which we, at least, 
of the Museum may be amused at finding the | find it impossible to tire ; the prodigious success 
great reading-room translated into marble and | of “Tom Brown” is one of the latest and greatest 
porphyry, and multiplied by seventy times seven | facts in literature. Mr. Farrar’s book approx- 
to make an elfin library: | imates most closely to the last model. Were wi 


, = 
, : : ; OB Pa reason would be 
The library was a mighty hall, lighted from the | tO Say that it surpasses it, oe ee uld be 
the old-world guia impossibile. For how can a 


roof, which was formed of something like glass, é . 
vaulted over ina single piece, and stained throughout | school picture painted by a master possibly 
with a great mysterious picture in gorgeous colouring. | enchant like one painted by a boy? ‘The latter 
The walls were lined from floor to roof with books and | conciliates our sympathies in an instant, and 
books; most of them in ancient bindings, but some | distances his competitor while he is yet com- 
in strange new fashions which I had never seen, and | hating the prima facie presumption that he is : 
which, were I to make the attempt, I could ill de- | nedant or a prig. We mean nothing disrespectful 
seribe. All around the walls, in front of the books, | + the profession; but it is so unfortunately noto- 
ran galleries in rows, communicating by stairs. These ‘ + rs f what is indited by school- 
galleries were built of all kinds of coloured stones; nia ties much 0 _ : 6d ms a es of “ <a 
all sorts of marble and granite, with porphyry, jasper, | ™4S*ers and schoolmistresses for the goo Bs then 
lapis lazuli, agate, and various others, were ranged in | Charges may be mildly yet decidedly describe las 
wonderful melody of successive colours. Although | execrable rubbish, that the impossibility of en- 
the material, then, of which these galleries and stairs | tertaining any such notion of Mr. Farrar’s story 
were built, rendered necessary a certain degree of | after the first five minutes acquaintance is no 
massiveness in the construction, yet such was the size | mean evidence of the writer’s force of mind and 
of the place, that they seemed to run along the walls | power of compelling respect. 


The trail of the serpent is indeed un- | 


like cords. Over some parts of the library descended | 


curtains of silk of various dyes, none of which I ever 


saw lifted while I was there; and I felt somehow that | 


it would be presumptuous in me to venture to look 
within them. But the use of the other books seemed 


| In point of literary merit Lic leaves little to be 
| desired. The predominant cliaracteristics are power, 
| jetting forth in vivid descriptions and bursts of 1m- 
| passioned rhetoric, and earnestness making itself 





free; and day after day I came to the library, | felt in singular originality of thought and indivi- 
threw myself on one of the many sumptuous eastern | duality of style. {t is evidently fresh from the 
carpets, which lay here and there on the floor, and | heart—the work of one who believes every word he 
read, and read, until weary ; if that can be designated | writes. The characters are generally well discrimi- 
as weariness which was rather the faintness of raptu- | nated, though rather too much drawn from the out- 
rous delight ; or until, sometimes, the failing of the | side. Dramatic propriety is not always‘observed; 
light invited me to go abroad, in the hope that acool | someof the language is misplaced in young mouths; 
gentle breeze might have arisen to bathe, withanairy | ¢he author’s vehemence runs away with him now 
invigorating bath, the limbs which the glow of the : 


burning spirit within had withered no less thau the andthen ; and the ascent es ana ae 

glow of the blazing sun without. as always, obviously unreal, But these are trifles. 

On the whole the book is a book to be devoured. 

Two fragments from this repository of en- | We greatly doubt, however, whether it be calcu- 

chanted lore are imparted to us. The first is | lated to accomplish all the good the author ex- 

founded on a most poetical idea—the immense | pects and intends. Much might be said on this 
length of the seasons in the remote planets. t 








The | topic, but the clamour of our typographic imps 
idea of being doomed by the accident of birth to | restricts us to the soul of wit. 

a life of perpetual summer or winter is novel In the first place, Eric is not a character whom 
and most attractive, and we trust that Mr. Mac | the average youth can accept as a representative, 
Donald will not lightly forsake so promising a| unless he be vain enough to imagine himself an 
vein. The second story is, in itself, almost the | Achilles. Possibly it may occur to him that the 
best thing in the book, but grievously ou of | errors of so gifted aud interesting a being 
place. Very little power of discrimination might | plead the best apology for his own; but he is more 
have taught Mr. Mac Donald thatGerman students | likely to regard the whole story as something 
and diabolical brokers have no business at the | totally transcending the range of his experience 
Court of Fairy. Placed as it is, the story cor- | and sympathies. This impression will be greatly 
rupts the moral unity of the book, by the intro- | assisted by the outré character of the incidents— 
duction of an inharmonious element, and is at | extremely effective, but melo-dramatic and un- 
best an encumbering and illegitimate beauty—a | likely. “We should also half fancy the general 
diamond on the edge of a battle-axe. It should | tone somewhat over-scrupulous and morbidly con- 
have been published separately. Nor can we say | scientious, but hesitate to oppose our impression 
much for the interpolated snatches of verse, ex- | to the experience and judgment of Mr. Farrar. 
cept that they usually justify the timid apo- | One point, however, he has certainly failed to con- 
logies which are wont to precede their introduc- | sider—the probable effect of his story on well-dis- 
tion. The following is a jewel well cut: \ 








posed boys of a sensitive temperament. Ve are 
| sure that the history of Eric’s fall would be to all 
| such a source of acute distress, and that the well- 
| earned prize or kind present would soon becom 
the skeleton in the library. The author’s power 
would but aggravate the wound. 

On parents Mr. Farrar’s pages may easily pro- 
duce divers effects nowise consistent with his 

design. Eric's regeneration is certainly rather 

Clasp her not too wild; | oddly brought about. So long ashe is treated 
Else the splendour is allayed, | with kindness, he only falls from bad to worse. 

And thy heart beguiled. Butnther reaning away from school, damaging 

“ Sir Aglovaile” is good; and there are scintilla- | his leg, and going to sea, where he is halffamished 
tions of merit elsewhere. But, on the whole, it is ] 


Do not vex thy violet 
Perfume to afford; 

Else no odour thou wilt get 
From its little hoard. 





| 

' 

In thy lady's gracious eyes } 
Look not thou too long; | 

Else from them the glory flies, } 
And thou dost her wrong. 


Come not thou too near the maid, 





and rope’s-ended within an ineh of his life, he re- 
a pity Mr.Mac Donald did not keep these effusions | turns home a changed character, and dies in the 
in his desk, or distribute them among the minor | odour of sanctity, to the edification of all his ac- 
poets, who would have been sure to thank him | quaintance. How is Mr. Farrar to impugn the 
heartily, and preserve his secret with religious | logic of any father of the old school, establishing 
strictness. | from these premises the all-sufficiency of the cate | 





| o’-nine-tails? Other parents will be thankful for 
the insight afforded into the working of boarding- 
schools. They will, indeed, read an eloquent 
| panegyric on these institutions as the gymnasia 
of the character. But they will observe that (to 
name but one instance) the introduction of im- 
proper conversation into a room of twenty 
boys is represented as feebly opposed by one only. 
Does not Mr. Farrar perceive that, on his own 











} 


showing, the chances are eight to one against 
boarding-school boys doing right? and can the 


assistant master of Harrow feel surprised should 
the effect of his well-meant delineations be to in- 
duce parents to keep their children at home? 


THE BAYEUX TAPES 
The Bayeux Tapestry : an LHistori 











Eleventh Cent ry. From the Fren 

Emma L.... Brighton: Treacher. London: 

Hamilton, Adams, and C 
ANoTHER book on the ! And 
this time by a lady—a Fre \ ose name 
is lost in a tantalising series of dots, but whose 
mind spreads over the pages 1il of Mr. 
G. P. R. James himself! Who w not ima- 
gine these opening lines were his?—*T rds 
the beginning of the month « ist in the 
year 1066, a band of cavaliers w seen wending 
their way through the thick mazes of one of the 
extensive forests which, at that ed 
the hills that surround the town of Rouen ”—and 
soon. Our French lady must have deeply stu- 
died English authors. If not, it has n so well 
translated and “ adapted,” as t all resem- 
blance to French style, thought, or feeling. 

The tapestry of Bayeux is a long piece of linen, 
upon which are rudely embroi the events 
leading to the conquest of England by William 
of Normandy. It is generally believed to be the 


work of his wife Matilda and her maid 
have been given by them to the Cathe 
eux for the decoration of the nav 
sions, and as a gift of grateful ren 





lral of Bay- 
great occa- 

for the 
Of course, 
juarrelled 





the age of this venerable work has bee 





over by antiquaries for many years. When was 
there an undated monument which di t give 
these peppery gentlemen a chance of contra- 
dicting each other? Much has been written on 
both sides of the channel; and, af it leaves 








the question pretty much where it was at first. 
Our English antiquaries have done the most 
useful service, in publishing correct copies of the 


whole work. This was done more than 
thirty years ago by the careful hand of the 
late C. A. Stothard, son of the Academician, 
who was sent to Normandy for this express pur- 
pose. His plates, which are scrupulously correct, 
were published in the “ Vetusta Monumenta,” 
and are the only copies to be implicitly depended 
on. Unluckily, no letterpress described their 


peculiarities, until the task was u taken by Dr. 
3ruce of Newcastle, last year, wh » published 
a volume with reduced fac-similes of Stothard’s 
plates, adding the colour of the originals through- 
out. The present work is accompanied by still 
further reduced fac-similes of these ta] 
outline, which are numbered throughout for refe- 
rence toa very brief explanation, « py 
pages at the end of the volume; a 
all the information we get about th 
which we consider to be a very great 

The tale, as narrated by our 
le to do with the Conquest of Eng 
} 
I 


stries in 






pying three 
: 
lis is nearly 


» tapestry, 


it 
Lt 





1e subject of the tapestry, but 
days when Matilda was busily employed in 
working upon it, and we consequently get allu- 
sions here and there to this needle- i 

tory; and there is one chapter devoted to a cor 


¢ 
ist 
y 








versation between two young ladies, which 
reminds us continually of the dramatic dialogues 
to which we are treated at theatres hi 
people talk more for the benefit of t 

than for themselves. ‘The tale throu 

in fact, a modern novelette, in which a 

figures appear by name, to give i 

flavour. We havea little fighting, but more sen- 


timental talk about it, 

ladies who figure in the tale; wh 

to be “a picture of the manners” 

Except, however, for the names or t 
1 


in the castles of 





: incidents 
ng to the 


spoken of, the personages might all | 
present one, so completely is their phraseology 
and style of thought that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This little volume is therefore a curiosity in 
its way: its title might attract an antiquary, who 
would not fail to be disappointed, and novel 
readers may be repelled by the fear of its title 
] 


leading to an antiquarian essay—which it does not. 
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| cient justification he aii inline eit portion, and 


The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Ro- 
pert Aris WittMotr. With Illustrations by 
Birket Foster and H. N. Humpnureys. 
Printed in colours from wood blocks. Lon- 
don: George Routledg reand Co. 1859. 

Light for the Faith of Life. From the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Designed and illuminated by Samvet 
Sranespy, and printed in colours by AsuBEE 
and DanGerriretp. London: Griffith and 
Farran. 1859. 

Fast upon the production of Mr. Willmott’s | 


lition of Wordsworth, Messrs. Rout- 
followed with the edition of Gold- 
Poems before us. More beautiful than 
the Wordsworth volume it is well nigh impos- 
sible that this should be; yet it has beauties of 


19s) 
splendid « 
i 





ledge have 


+ 








its own, and will bear a comparison with its pre- 
decessor. ‘he illustrations have in this case | 
been supplied from the pencils of Messrs. Birket 
Foster and Humphreys only; but the process of 
printing in colours from wood blocks has been 
applied to them with great success. Perhaps in 
a purely artistic sense the advantage of this 





y be questionable; but we have 
loubt that to the eye of “ the general” it will be 
very acceptable, and to many even more so than 

effects of the unadorned woodcut. 
Mr. Willmott has prefixed to the poems an ex- 
ceedingly judicious and well-written sketch of 
Goldsmith and his writings. Everything connected 
with these is too well known to need any comment 


colouring m: 


the soberer 








here; but we may notice that Mr. Willmott has 
not neglected to avail himself of the latest mate- 
rials within his reach, even to Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham’'s edition of the “ Miscellaneous Prose 
Works.” Like all these illustrated editions by 
Messrs. Routledge, the typography is sim ply 


le ty] 
perfect 1 the book as beaut ful as the t ss ck 
and finest paper, gold borders, exquisite illustra- 
tions, and the tasteful of 
bindings, can make it. 

The other volut ne whose tit 
very rich and tasteful specimen of chromo-litho- 
graphy. It contains a selection of Scriptural 
texts, arranged under such headings as ‘The 
Scriptures,” | Man,” “Pr 





++ 
U 


most gorgeous yet 


le stands above is a 





‘Love to God and Pral a 





“ Prayer,” “ Faith,” &c. Each page is surrour “ 
by an illuminated bor bet, designed with great 
taste by Mr. Stanesby, a and the pr ‘inting of which 
does great credit to the executive capabilities of 


Messrs. 
is rich, 


Ashbee onl Dangerfield. The binding 
but grave, as befits the character of the 















book. 
Notes on the Books of the Old « 
By SAMUEL SHARPE. Secon ad Edition, 
Smith, Elder and Co.)—Mr. Sharpe is a 
learned man, and well ¢ qu ilified 2 many respects to 
deal with the external criticism of the ed text; 
but he 00 bold in his vocation, t-te r rs at 
conclusions in a manner that shows but a feeble de- 
velopment in him of the organ of veneration. Thus, upon 


very imperit 1 
portion of 
another } 


evidence, he lays it down that one 
a book was written at a certain period, a 
tion two or three hundred years later— 

























as, in the case of the Book of Judges, the greater 
yortion of which, he tells us, was written in the be- 
zinning of the reign of King David, and the remain- 
der after the division of the kingdom. The history 
ind song of Deborah he refers to a still later period, 
principally from the occurrence in it of the words 
‘lead thy captivity captive,” which he says “seem 
borrowed m the prophecy Amos i. 5.” This, 
perhaps, one of the best instances we could 
point out Mr. Si ’s hasty conclusions, and of 
the dangerous idency of a hy percriti 
Everybody must perceive how pe rfer tly 
with the history of Deborah is her si 
, f ur 
f somethi tl 
iquity ¢ ie book or of a portion of it, 
s sad thy captivity captive,” which 
him borrowed from Amosi.5. He never 
to inquire whether Amos may not have bor- 
mi from Deborah, but proceeds in the most 


gna later date to Debors 


10t be separated from the 


to assi ah’s song. 





histor y, 





as integral portions of the 

ges. il indeed, is to “ery havock 

the dogs war!” Worse, however, 

remains. Let the read n to the passage in Amos 





referred to by our author, and what will ! 

Certainly, not words which Mr. 
says ‘“‘seem borrowed from it.” The text is, 
the people of Syria shall go into 
saith the Lord.” Now, would not any one onnpers 
that we were to find there theidentical words “lead thy 
captivity captive’? And what shall we say of a 
writer who, in a grave argument, relies upon the 
occurrence of a single word in one portion of § ceiotaile 
—one, too, socommon as the word captivity, which 


1e find ? 
even the Sharpe 


** And 








occurs a hundred times over in the Bible—as a suffi- 





captivity unto Kir, | 


i equivocation ; 





throwing discredit upon the continuity of the sacred | 
narrative? Either we must conclude that he has 
a most perverse judgment, or that he wilfally tries to 
mislead, relying upon the well-known inertia of 
readers in these times for the chance of not being 
found out. The later alternative is so harsh, that 
out of mere charity even we are obliged to fall back 
upon the former, however damaging to Mr. Sharpe’s 
reputation as acritic. We should not, however, for 
one blunder or pernicious tendency, condemn an 
entire work—knowing how little 
there is in the world. Mr. Sharpe is an able 
learned man, as we before said, and therefore let us 
see in what respects he may be relied on. 
not for his capacity to fix the probable 
several Biblical writings. But he is a good historian 
and geographer, and the brief sketches that he gives 
here of f the Jews and the conterminous 


the history of 
nations, Egypt, Edom, Syria, and Assyria, will well 
repay pert 





al. His rem 
the Hebrews, and the distinctive characteristics of the 
several Hebrew prophets, speak well, not only for the 
writer's schol: srship, but for his good taste and refine- 
ment. ‘To this part of the work he might, we think, 





have devoted more space, much to the reader’s advan- | 


tage. Mr. Sharpe’s criticism of the New Testament 
is less exceptional than that of the Old. He appears 
to have taken great pains with the New Testament 
chronology, and has an interesting chapter on the date 
of the Crucifixion, which he fixes as having taken 
hursday the 29th of April, A.p. 29. Such 
i date, we n entirely 
currently adopted, and limits the actu 
Christ to about eighteen months. We are not at all 
disposed to accept it, without fuller evidence than 
Mr. Sharpe has thought proper to lay before us. The 
last chapter in the contains a description of 
the temple of Jerusalem, with a ground-plan of the 
building, and measurements of the several courts. 
ane were three temples, as every one knows: 
rely, th: at built by Solomon about B.c. 1010; that 
of Zert bbabel and Ezra, about B.« and that of 
Herod, B.c. 18 Herod’s temple was far more mag- 
nificent than the other two; and Mr. Sharpe calls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘ the shape of this remark- 
able plot of ground remains unchanged,” and that 
“even the foundations of the fortifications are as of 
old i 
Clerical Oaths and their Equivalents a Hindrance to 
Duty. By the Rev. Ropert MarruHew Minne, B.A., 
late Vicar of Youlgreave, Derbyshire. (London: 
Partridge and Co.)—Mr. Milne bas shown the sin- 
cerity of his belief in what he here advocates by 
having himself given up the preferment he held in 
the Church of England. At the same time, however, 
he still remains a member of that Church, though not 
one of its officiating ministers. He deeply laments 
the disunion now everywhere apparent among the 
clergy, and traces it to the very barrier that was 
thought best capable of shutting it out—namely, the 


place on ‘I 
ed not say, is 


book 








u + 0003 


series of oaths and aflirmations required from the 


clergyman both at his ordination, and subsequently, 
if he should be fortunate enough to obtain a living. 
Thus, at ordination, both deacons and priests have to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles and the three 
articles contained in the thirty-sixth 
prevent any subterfuge, the declaration prefixed to 
the Articles states ‘That no man hereafter 
either print or preach to draw the Article aside in any 


way, but shall submit to it in the plain and full | 


meaning thereof; and shall not put his own sense or 
comment on it to be the meaning of the Article, but 
shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense.” 


In addition to this he has to make a declaration that | 


he will “‘conform tothe Liturgy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, as it is now by law esta- 
blished ;”’ and he has also to take an oath that from 
his heart he abhors, det and abjures “that 
damnable doctrine and position, that princes excom- 
municated or deprived by the Pope or any authority 
of the See of Rome may be deposed and murdered by 
their subjects or any other whatever.” This is fol- 
lowed by two other oaths; one of allegiance to her 
j -- and the other of canonical obedience to the 
t Bishop of —— and his successors. This is very 
well for a commencement, and the young man fresh 


ests, 








from college scarcely knows to what an extent he | 
has committed himself with all these oaths, sub- 
scription, and declarations. By-and-by, however, 
upon being instituted to a living, he has to take 


another oath, that he has made no simoniacal pay- 
ment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly by 
himself or any other, for or concerning the procuring 
of the vicarage or rectory of ; and all the while, 
perhaps, he knows that a good round sum has been 

paid for the advowson or right of presentation to the 
said rectory, such sam having passed from his own 
hands to those of some one else, before he wasin a 
position to take the oath. But besides this oath comes 
another declaration of “‘ unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and everything contained and prescribed in and 
by the Book of Common Prayer,” &c. After calling 





the attention of the reader to the above subscription, | 


oaths, and affirmations, Mr. Milne proceeds to show 
how each party in the Church—“ High, Low, and 
Dry” 
making them. Fact. in fact charges the other with 


while our author, believing them all alike 


of unmixed good | 
and 


Clearly | 
dates of the | 


iks also upon the poetry of | 


opposed to that | 
il ministry of | 





Canon; and to | 


shall | 


—is liable to the charge of equivocation in | 








| guilty, but at t the same time time making large allow- 
ance for human infirmity, habits of thought and 
association, proposes to release them all equally from 
the dilemma in which they are placed—simply, by 
abolishing the whole paraphernalia of subscription, 
oaths and affirmations. To this effect he quotes Ques- 
nel, in the following terms :—‘‘ Nothing is morc 
opposite to the Spirit of God and to the teaching 
of Jesus Christ than to make oaths common in the 
Church . . . because it is multiplying occasions 
of perjury, laying snares for the weak and ignorant, 
and making sometimes the name and truth of God 
serve the designs of the wicked.” He also quotes 
Burnet and Paley much to the same purpose, and 
concludes with an earnest appeal to the laity to assist 
in striking off these fetters from their clerical brethren, 
| which if not first done, it is “vain to look for any 
alteration in the Prayer Book, and vain also to expect 
unity in the Church.” 

Sermons. By the Rev. J.C. M. BEtiew, S.C.L. 
Vol. If], (London: T. and W. Boone.)—Mr. 
Bellew’s new volume of sermons fully sustains 
his reputation both for eloquence and thought. He 
is a master of English composition, although occa- 
sionally, we must confess, too ornate in his style. 
What we notice principally in his new volume is the 
fondness shown by the author for illustrations bor- 
rowed from science—now from electricity and now 
from chemistry, geology, and even anatomy. Thus 
he utilises the common acquaintance with such sub- 
jects floating about in men’s minds, but without any 
of that affected jargon which some people think ne- 
cessary whenever they introduce a scientific illustra- 
tion. The sermons in this volume were all preached 
at St. Mark’s Church, Marylebone, during the pre- 
sent year. They embrace a variety of subjects, and 
are all so good that we scarcely know which to parti- 
cularise as having pleased us most. One of them, 
which we ourselves listened to when preached, and 
| entitled ‘The Standard Bearer,” appears to have 

been printed verbatim as it was delivered. 

Among the miscellaneous produetions of the week 
we have received—An Easy Jntroduction to the Study 
of Hindustani, by Monten Wivitams, M.A.; with 
Selections in Hindustani, by Corron Marner (Long- 
mans), apparently a very excellent elementary manual 
for those who desire an acquaintance with that lan- 
guage. Letters to Brother John on Life, Health, and 

| Disease. By Dr. Epwarp Jounson, of Great Mal- 
vern. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—— 
Brief Memorials of Rev. Walter Scott. (London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—A tribute to the memory 
of the late President of Airedale College and Pastor 
of College Chapel, Bradford. —-A Biographical Sketch 
of Sir Isaac Newton, By E. F. King, M.A. (London: 
| Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Intended as a memorial 
of the inauguration of the Grantham statue. To 
| which is added a report of Lord Brougham’s speech, 
with additional notes by his Lordship, and of several 
of the other speeches delivered on the occasion.—— 
The Law of Wills, Executors, and Administrators. By 
W. A. Hotpsworra, Esq. (Geo. Routledge and Co.) 
—aA popular treatise on the subject, with forms added, 
the only mischief of which, we fear, will be to beguile 
folks into making their own wills, and so unwittingly 
running their heads into the mouth of Chancery. —— 
The Loyal Heart; or, The Trappers. (Geo. Routledge 
and Co.)—An agreeable addition to Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s series of ‘‘ Original Novels,” translated from 
| the French of Gustave Aimard.—— Routledge’s Shake- 
speare, edited by H. Sraunron, Part XXX., contain- 
| ing * King Henry VIII.”"——Davenport Dunn. By 
| CHARLES Lever. No. XVII. (Chapman and Hall). 
| The Progress of Carriages, Roads, and Water Con- 
veyances. Being a complete section of Philp’s ‘“ His- 
| tory of Progress in Great Britain.” (Houlston and 
Wright.) 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

HE summer swallows have long taken their 

flight, which, as a naturalist, you will credit ; 
and the winter swallows have come to town—a 
fact you will also credit if you know anything 
about the neighbourhood of the Sorbonne. Inthe 
Latin quarter there is once more life, and student 
life. Many freshmen have arrived, and many old 
birds, who divide their attention between books 
and billiards. ‘The Louguinistes look cheerful in 
spite of the cold weather; for if at the breaking 
up of the schools books were sold as lumber, they 
must now be repurchased as necessaries, and a 
apremium. ‘The courses are opened, the sais 
sor is once more an entity and a power, and 
rules over tlie “illustrious youth ” of the nation. 
The learned bodies have also come to town—the 
grave academicians, to read discourses and receive 
jettons. The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres was opened yesterday, when several in- 
teresting papers were read. The Academy felt a 
sensible loss a few weeks ago in M. Felix Lajard, 
the great orieutalist. He was born at Lyons in 
1783. In i807 he was attached to the staff of 
General Gardanne in Persia, and when there de- 
voted hinisel7 to the study of the ancient religions 
of Babylon and Iran. His investigations in this 
direction are well known to scholars. If one 
cannot always coincide with him in his judgments, 
he must at Jeast admire his zeal and industry. 
Further, the iaw courts have met, thelawyer’s holi- 
day is over, and black gowns and square caps flit 
about the passages of the Palaisde Justice. The 
Imperial Court, on its meeting, was addressed by 
M. Chaix-d'Est-Ange, the Procureur-Général, 
who chose for the text of his discourse La modeé- 
ration et la bienveillance chez les magistrats, which 
commends itself to the attention of one of your 
Bankruptcy Commissioners and to certain of 
your advocates. If the magistrate is to be 
patient, moderate, conciliating, the Procureur- 
Général desires that so may be the advocates, 
“so long time his brethren, always his friends.” 
M. de Lauzitres, commenting upon the words of 
M. Chaix- apt an Saciety has the right to 
condemn tlic guilty ; it has not the right to insult 
him”—remarks that language is a power vested 
in the advocate, which should be exercised with 
moderation and urbanity. Yet, he says, “we 
have seen the advocate, the defender—he who 
ought to associate himself with the duties of the 
magistrate, enlighten his religion, prepare his 
decisions—we have seen him wandering wide, 
and, carricd away by a false zeal, quitting the 
defence of his client to make himself the accuser 
of the client of his adversary; we have seen him, 
once entered on this ground, dive into the past, 
into private life, to seek, to find, to exaggerate, if 
not to invent, griefs extraneous to the fact which 
brought him there, and to make an arm of them 
until the magistrate has invited him to return to 
the question. But the blow has been struck; 
nescit vox missa reverti; and next day the press 
repeats it to every point of the world.” There 
have been parallel instances in England. 

M. A. Granier de Cassagnac has elected him- 
self corrector of the press, corrector of the 
drama, corrector of the novel, corrector of man- 
ners and morals, and censor-general of England. 
His literary staff is armed with brushes, brooms, 
mops, sponges, and towels, limewash and disin- | 
fecting powders. All will be cleansed one day, 
and England of course will not be excluded from | 
the beneficent cares of the Rue de Choiseul. | 
Weare told that we are an anomalous people; we 
are inexplicable; we are hated and loved, praised | 
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esteemed and despised. We have a 
flourishing commerce, resplendent wealth, an 
admirable marine, a superb past in all the 
glories of the world; but we have given freedom 
” bad instinets, which, running into licence, and 

nding there a new element for evil, 
nulat ae id facts which afflict 
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fa ‘Te 


and blamed, 








Kurope. The sad 





1c “ An insolent press to - parties and 
all pec “a es, to all kings and all men, to all tz 
and all glories; a tribune, a eam tr 





open to all the extravagances and all the apo- 


rie ‘, toa limitless liberty whi 
in the streets; and, lastly, it must 
religious situation which, under the 
e,is aheap of errors and c 
causing England to be pitied by every serious 
and impartial man.” Well, I suppose we can 
dispense with the pity of the serious and impar- 
tial M. d asacen and his staff. wl THE 
Critic were a polemical journal, we should be 
able, out of small capital, to make the sid l 
the lieges ache with laughter as to the notions of 
“our brave allies” respecting relig 

One of the mop and broom school, Leo de Neul- 
sort, desires to examine the question of relig 
liberty as it exists in the United Kingdom; he 





name ol 
mntradictions, 











s of 





ious liberty. 











desires to examine it impartially. We abstain 
from quoting his argument; but it resolves itself 
into this, that we are aparcel of su/fs (descend- 





ing to an emphatic vulgarism), and that there is 
no hope for us until we shall have extinguished 
Mormonism and other isms, and square ourselves 
by some apostolic rule, which of course shall be 

his rule-—— Lord Normanby’s book, whic he every 
one in Paris has laughed at wh o knows any 
from personal experience of the “48 revolut ition, 
serves this week as a text to be Cassagnac the 
corrector. He discourses on Les embarras di 
UVAngleterre. Lord peal s book, 
writer, recommends itself by a few details ; and 
we are disposed to agree with him where he says 
that it has more pretension than mind or art, 
more rancour than equity. But we do not 
agree with him when he ‘Does it become 
the representative of a fort tion to give his 
opinion on the events which h situation 
permitted him to see? It seems that such 
liberty does not appertain to public men, and 
that diplomatic reserve long duties.” 
The argument may be good for the latitude of 
Lutetia; but it cannot be recognised in that of 
Lugdunum. An Englishmancan aiways write and 
say, * That which we have seen and heard testify 
we unto you.” In Lord Normanby’s case he 
heard, no doubt, a great deal, and saw but little 
with his own eyes. He was a mere dilet- 
fante in the matter of a Parisian uproar. 
The snuggery of 89, Rue Faubourg St. 
Honoré does not command a view of the 
boulevards, is antipodal to the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, and does not expose its occupants to 
the chances of a stray shot. The Marquis is 
catechised by the immacula te deputy and purist, 
and is thus admonished: “ In n place of remarks on 
France, on Louis-Philippe and the revolution of 
February, we should have better liked if the 
Marquis of Normanby had told us what he thinks 
of England and her future. We have a certain 
confidence, as to ourselves, in the vigour of the 
3ritish Constitution; but now here is Mr. Bright, 
for example, who places anew the axe into the 
constitution. The Birmingham meetings have 
heard strange words.” The inference is, that we 
should put down John Bright if we are a whole- 
some people, and that all the journals which re- 
ported his vagrant speech should be seized by the 
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police. We are all going away backwards: “ in 


England at the pres sent day mind seems to have 
shrunk. General ideas have invaded the upper 
classes, tothe detriment of the national character; 
the de velopment of industry materialises 


wo rking r classe 8, in th e midst of enormous suffer- 





ings. There is as it were an eclipse of the 
ancient moral and intellectual splendour. Ina 
literature some names still float. We are far 








from Milton and old Shakspere. What remains 
comparable to Byron and Walter Scott?” The 
blood of the past does not circulate in our veins. 
We shall die of inanition. We have no longer 
writers, poets, or orators equal to those of the 
past; and we are 
nowadays equal to Lord Chatam’s (sic) ( 
American War—the very apoc ryph sper 
which most of us have spouted at § 4 om ol on exa- 
mination days, where we wi rk ourselves into a 
juvenile fury, and exclaim: “If I were an Ame- 
an as I am an Englishman, so long as a foreign 
had his foot upon my country, I would 
lay « )wn my arms never, never, n vit 2 
] n for us after all. At the end of his 
M. de Cassagna¢ 
however, subsists always in 
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challenged t 


» produce a speech 
, 





sol es 








is consolati 





long invective acknowledges, 
‘the love of letters, 
England;” and he pays a compliment to Ber 
min Disraeli on the publication of a new edition 
f his father’s work, “The Curiosities of Lite- 
rature.” 

Victor Cousin is always busy. He has just 
published a new edition of a volume intended as 
a continuation to his other elegant offerings to 
the memory of the great women of the seven- 
teen ith century. ‘This work is entitled Liude sur 
Madame de Sable. We gather from the preface to 
this work, and from that of the Grand Cyrus, that 
M. Cousin has adopted the ideas of order and 
moderate liberty which insure tranquillity to a 
country. He writes, indeed, to the order of the 
day. There is now a fear of eccentricity, and 
there is a desire that every one expressing x his 
thought aloud should expr s3 itself conformably 
to a tender rule, which we have not yet had laid 
down to us. We may guess at it and be wrong. 
M. Cousin writes: “ Certain austere censors will 
demand, perhaps, an ve uncover to philosophy 
the few days which remain to us, and waste them 
on such labours. Our reply shall be simple: we 
consider literature a frivolous matter; far 
from that, we believe it to be as serious as philo- 


l 





do not 





and 


sen: and nearly as powerful on the heart 
the imagination as religion itself. Alas! in our 
days what has not been the influence of a 


ple literature, complaisant to weakness and 


s Lind 
to vice! Have we not seen lately, in a kind of 
order of the day in romances, in poetry, and 
the drama, the blackening of authority; insult 


everything raised to one title or the 

calumniated and travestied; the 
graded intoly ing recitals; 
s of the people exagge¢ rated and 
envenomed, with = » manifest design of rendering 
them insupportable; the liberty so dearly pur- 
chased by our fathers repudiated as a present 
regen é without a chimerical equality, without 
the satisfactions of vanity and of fortune ; 
Christianity treated as a superannuated super- 
stition; art reduced to the part of the servitor of 
fancy and sense ; love even dishonou ired; and in 
place of Chiméne and Pauline, of Bérénice and 
the Princess of Clives, the marchionesses of the 
regency and the heroines of the revolution o ffered 


2 


he: ipe don 
other; royalty 
glories of the past de 


the real grievance 


to the imitation of our sisters and our wives ? 
To this conspiracy of licence and bad taste M. 
Cousin would oppose true art and a generous 
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literature, outs auainee of -_ who inangu- 
rated at the beginning of the century the author 
of Corinne and of l’Allemagne, the singer of the 
Génie du Christianisme, and him of the Medita- 
tions. 

We are a strange people this side the Channel. 
We are vastly sceptical and vastly credulous. 
We deny the ancient miracles, but we are willing 
to believe in modern miracles 
in witchcraft, we place fortune-tellers in bonds, 
ard yet we hold forth our palms to the 
Bohemian. 
fountain of Lourdes, and then came the tale of 
the deaf and dumb woman of Saint Briac, 
underwent a miraculous cure. 
relates to a dumb and paralytic 
her speech and powers of 


The last wonder 
¢ woman, who had 
locomotion restored 


We have no faith | 





twenty-six diamond rings of sms alin thirty- 
four snuff boxes, and one hundred and fourteen 
valuable watches. To this statement Le Ménestrel 
adds, that in our days Alboni and Mario never 
sing for less than 2000 francs a night; and 
that Tamberlik, every time he gives his ut diéze, 
has 2500 francs. In America, and in Rio espe- | 
‘ially, the musical artists realise great sums ; | 
Herz and Thalberg each realised more 4 


| 300,000 francs by a single voyage to America. 


first 
We have already had Salette and the | 


| American dollars. 
who | 


through the intercession of Saint Caprais. We 
have not “Butler” by us, to tell who this | 
Saint Caprais may have been in his day; but 






the miracle rformed upon the 
woman in the church of Charteves is not 
doubted, seeing that her crutches remain in the 
church to attest the fact. Is there not in a little 
chapel at Holywell, in Flintshire, crutches enough 
to attest the healing virtues of a spring under 


paralytic 


to be 


the patronage of the Virgin or some saint? 
There are those who have no faith in healing 


wells and special saints, who yet can believe in 
fortune-telling, or who can nurse a pre sentiment. 
The late General Count de Salles, who perished 
by the hands of his idiotic brother not many days 
ago, is an instance in point. He was the brother- 
in-law of the Count de Las Casas, a deputy, a 
useful magistrate, an excellent neighbour, a sen- 
sible and honourable man. He had a firm, an 
elevated mind; but, for all this, he lived not only 
with the presentiment of a premature death, 
but with the presentiment of the kind of 





death he should die. Like many other dis- 
tinguished men, he could not resist the 
idea of penetrating into the mystery of 


the future, consulted a 
Gipsy. f his friends knew the response of 
the sybil—“ He was to attain the highest ranks 
in the army; but, a short time after, he was to 
perish miserably.” The General related that, after 
having been promoted to the rank of Gen 
Division, he ha 


and some years ago he 


x 
Most Oo 


ral of 
l not ceased to be made uncom- 
fortable by the thought of an approaching and 
unforeseen end. About a fortnight ago, Dr. 
) one of his friends, and the pl 
of the family of Las Casas, said 
ingly, “ Ah, General, you see the Bohemian had 
not common sense.” “The future tell, 
Doctor,” replied the General. The future has 
pronounced in favour of the intimate and invin- 
cible presentiments of which history affords so 
many examples. And what a fearful death! To 
be struck down by the hand of his own brother, 


F}——, 


ysician 
to him laugh- 


ont 
vi 
vial 


and that brother a madman! Last Saturday he 
was buried at Merinville, a commune of the 
department of Loiret, about six leagues from 


Montargis. 

Among recent purchases for the Gallery of the 
Louvre are two pictures by Murillo, from the 
collection of Marshal Soult. One is called the 
Angels’ Kitchen,becausea number of the -angelic tribe 
are busied with pots, pans, and other utensils, in 
cooking what should be in truth angelic food, for 
St. Nicholas it is supposed. The other is the Bir 
of the Virgin, considered by artists superior to the 
Assumption of the same master, for which 600.000 
francs wi l. The daughter ¢ : y effer 
is still busy in bringing ction 
of her father’s works for France 
possesses few c England 
and Germany lx specimens of his 
artistic skill. 

If we tell a tale with resp 
great musical artiste, it is upor 
La Presse Théitral falibran received in Lo idon 
for every representation at Drury-lane 150/. 
Grisi, at New het rk, for appearing at an oratorio, 
4007. Lablache for singing twice was paid 1502. 
In Italy Rossini was offered a million of 
for six months, if he would himself play 
of Figaro. For a single lesson in singing to 
Queen Victoria, Lablache was paid 407. At a 
sowée given in London Grisi received 2401. The 
second benefit of iglioni at St. Petersburg 
realised 51,000 roubles (816/.) In thecourse of 
the re presentat ion the Emperor se ue her a bou- 
quet of forget-me-nots, composed of diamon 
turquoises. The same artist 
3750 francs anight. P 
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togethe a colle 
exhil iti yn. 
by this artist. 
Id the greatest 


QT 


invasses 


ct to the ¢ 
1 the authority of 


ins of 


irancs 


the part 


1ds ana 
tat Hamburg received 

aganini charged 2000 franes 
a lesson. Hummel at his death left behind 
him 375,000 frances, and a number of presents 
from every Court of g 


‘unobserved while a 


Europe, among which were | 


As to Jenny Lind, she is said to have earned | 
enough to buy the fee simple of Sweden in 


A NOVEL BY EDG., AR ALLEN POF. 
Arthur Gordon P 3y E. A. Poe. Paris: 
Levy. 


Epear Attan Por was emphatically one of the 
children of His life 


night. was obscure; his 
character remains a riddle; his genius conversed 
almost wholly with the i invisible and mysterious. 


He wrote and thought in a manner peculiar to 
himself, difficult of comprehension and defying 
imitation. Many of his best productions were 
wrung from him by the need of bread; they 
wormed their way into obscure periodicals, were 
hastily perused and soon forgotten. It is only 
since its extinction that his genius has been 
generally admitted; even yet its nature is little 
understood, and the praise it elicits seems ex- 
torted and grudging.) There is, perhaps, no 
parallel in literary history to the neglect expe- 
rienced by the book before us. The singularity of 
the case does not lie f the volume, 


in the merit of 
great as that is, for we have learned by this time 
that works of imagination must create their own 
public. Popular taste is like the telescope, which, 
however keen the ef¥e it serves, cannot possibly 
comprehend the we le sweep of the heavens at 
once; the star, then, that may chance to rise in 
any other zone than the one immediately under 
survey, must wait for reed em till the instru- 
ment happens to be turned in its direction. But 
Arthur Gordon cya is a star that has remained 
vhole radiant constellation 
was discovered and pr Al in its immediate 


vicinity. It does, indeed, seem incompre- 
hensible how any reader of Poe’s minor 
tales, who bed heard of and could pro- 
cure Arthur 2 Pym, should have omitted 






to consult ite still m how any one who 
could recognise genius in the briefer fictions 
should fail to perceive it in the more elaborate. 
Yet one or the other must have been the case 
with the American yee either they never 
saw the book, or they considered it of less value 
than the fugitive reviews of fugitive verses which 
have helped them to their third volume. England, 
whose selections from Poe’s tales have been made 
with little discrimination, while she has printed 
all his javenile rhymes out of pure stupidity and 
honest conscientious inability to perceive any dif- 
ference between them and such jewels as “The 
Raven,” “ Dreamland,” &¢c.—England was little 
likely to atone for the neglect of her Transatlantic 
daughter. France has supplied the desideratum. 
The Parisian public has a fine perception of the 
horrible. It came long since to the rescue of 
Hoffmann, when that Hoéllen-Breughel of litera- 
ture was but a stoned prophet in his own country; 
it now spreads a protecting wing over Edgar Poe, 
and devotes the last member of a three-volumed 
translation to Arthur Gordon Pym. 


re so 


Like the rest of Poe’s works, Arthur Gordon 
Pym crept into life through the pages of a perio- 
dic al. This was the Southern Literary Messenger 


of which Poe, then about twenty-five, was the 
founder and editor. The first chapters bore his 
name as author; but when he came to publish 
the story separately, it repented him of the evil 


he had di ne in letting slip so admirable an oppor- 
Torepair the omis- 


tunity of mystify ingthe public. 
, he prefixed an introduction 


sion as far as possibl 
with the name’of the imaginary Pym, in which 
having 


that mythical personage narrates how, 
long hesitated 


returned from the South Pole, 

to publish an account of his extraordinary ad- 
ventures, for fear of injuring his character for 
veracity. Edgar Poe, however, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made at Rithmond, strenuously urged 
him to do so, maintaining that the sagacity and 
common sense of the public would not fail to 
recognise the truthfulness of the narrative. 





} 





portion of his story in the Literary Messenger, 
under the name of the editor. Thus the awk- 
ward circumstance of the prior appearance of 


these veracious travels under an assumed name is | 
satisfactorily 


accounted for, and even made to 


; Sea. 


| rubs these upon the letter. 


Pym | 
yielded so far as to allow his friend to publish a | 


corroborate their genuineness. For, continues 
the introduction with sublime impudence, no 
sooner did the published fragments make their 
appearance than all judicious readers became 
convinced of their truthfulness, and saw that 
their fictitious disguise was but a clumsy impos- 
ture. Hence a pressing demand for the publica- 
tion of the remainder, which is supposed to have 
overcome Pym’s original scruples. Moreover, 
the portion printed in the Messenger was drawn 
up by Poe, the remainder by Pym, and the share 
which each has had will be readily ascertained by 
the difference of the style! 

There is just this much truth in all this, that 
Arthur Gordon Pym is a nautical romance of 
Antarctic adventure. The hero is a native of 
Nantucket, and consequently born with an 
enthusiasm for the sea, greatly increased by the 
narratives of his principal friend and companion, 
who has made several voyages. When, at last, 


| this Augustus is departing upon another whaling 


expedition, he easily prevails upon Arthur to 
accompany him. There is no hope of obtaining the 
consent of the latter’s parents ; accordingly his 
departure must be clandestine. A retreat fit for 
a cherub is fitted up in the hold, a good store of 
provisions, lights, and books laid in, and thither 
Arthur betakes himself, intending to emerge 
when the vessel shall have been some time out at 
One thing has been forgotten—the benumb- 
ing vapour of the oil casks, which throws Arthur 
into a trance, from which he does not wake for 
several days. Reviving without any conception 
of the time that has elapsed, but naturally half 
famished, he consumes his provisions carelessly, 
und falls into a second trance. He is hunted 
from his unconsciousness by horrible dreams: 

Which were not all dreams. Now, at least, I was 
in possession of my senses. The paws of some enor- 
mous and substantial monster pressed heavily upon 
my chest, his hot breath blew upon my face, and his 
white and terrible fangs gleamed fiercely in the dark. 

It is Tiger, his Newfoundland. But how is 
his presence to be explained ? Wearied with 
pondering, the adventurer falls into a third sleep, 
and wakes to find that Tiger has devoured all 
his provisions and drunk the small remainder of 
the water. Worn out with thirst and hunger, 
he determines to make his way into the cabin at 
all hazards. The possibility of such a necessity 
has been foreseen and provided for. Augustus 
has been careful to leave a path among the casks, 
and has provided Arthur with a clue. What, 
however, is the consternation of the latter on dis- 
covering that the ill-packed barrels have been 
locked together in a gale, and that the path is 
ntirely obstructed! Nothing remains but to 
climb over all obstacles, which, in his exhausted 
state, costs him infinite fatigue and suffering. 
At length he reaches the cabin door—it is im- 
movable. He tries it with his knife, and discovers 
that it is barred by a prodigious pile of chains. 
With infinite difficulty he retraces his steps to 
his place of concealment, and resigns himself 
to despair and the caresses of Tiger. Soon the 
singularity of the animal’s conduct attracts his 
attention. Ever and anon it groans deeply, and 
when, after this, Arthur puts forth his hand, he 
finds the dog on his back, with his paws in the 
air. Pym thinks he is wounded, and feels his 
feet. There is nothing there—nothing on his 
head—nothing on his shoulders. But on the 
back he feels a piece of string, which holds a 
piece of note-paper just under the left shoulder 
of the animal. 

It is a billet from Augustus, no doubt; but 
how toread it? It is long before Arthur can 
recollect where his matches are: at last he finds 
—the relics ; for the dog, raging for food, has 
ground the box up. Some fragments remain; he 
A phosphoric glare 
is instantly diffused, and reveals—a blank sheet. 
Enraged, he tears it to pieces and flings it away. 
Some time passes before it occurs to him that he 
has rubbed the phosphorus on the wrong side. 
Through the sagacity of Tiger he recovers these 
fragments, and finds some diminutive crumbs of 


| lucifer. 


My misfortunes had taught me the necessity of pru- 
and I took time to consider what I should do. 
Very probably, I thought, some words were written 
on the side I did not examine ; but which side was it ? 


Thanks to a fragment of phosphorus adhering 
to the paper, he is enabled to solve this vital 
question, and proceeds to make a second attempt. 

I rubbed the phosphorus, again a glow; but this 
time some lines of large handwriting, which seemed 
traced in red ink, became very distinctly visible. The 
light, though sufficiently brilliant, was but momen- 
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tary. acutiloba had it not been for 1 my agitation, 
I should have had ample time to decipher the three 
sentences placed under my eyes; for I saw there were 
three. But, in my impatience to read everything at 
once, I only succeeded in catching the last eight 


words—Blood—remain coneealed, your life depends | 


upon tt. 

Here we pause, though the most thrilling part 
of Arthur’s adventures in the hold has yet to 
come, and the hold itself is but the portal to as 
wild an assemblage of dreadful and sinister inci- 
dents as were ever conceived by a human brain. 
No reader will ever forget the spectre ship with 


its crew of crumbling corpses, or the mad flight of 


the savages from the white beast. We select a 
passage less appalling, but conceived in a higher 
strain of poetry:— 

March 9.—The ashy substance 
around us in enormous quantities. 
vapour to the south had risen to a prodigious height 
above the horizon, and its contour began to be clearly 
defined. I canonly compare it to a limitless cataract, 
silently rolling into the sea from the summit of some 
enormous rampart lost in the clouds. The gigantic 
curtain occupied the whole 
horizon. It emitted no sound. 

March 21.—A funereal darkness rested upon us, 
but the sides of the boat gleamed with a lu 
shadow flung up from the milky depths of the ocean. 
We were almost overwhelmed the white ashy 
shower heaped upon us and the boat, but which melted 
as it fell upon the water. The summit of the cataract 
was entirely lost in gloom and space. Nevertheless 
it was clear that we were approaching it with fright- 
ful velocity. 

March 22.—The darkness was _ perceptibly 
thicker, and only tempered by the lustre of the 
waters, reflectir the white curtain spread 
before us. A crowd of gigantic birds, of a 
livid white, kept i x be hind the sin 
gular veil, and their cry was th I li-li 
uttered as the xy fled before us. Uy pon which Nu-N 
moved a little at the bottom of the boat: but, as we 
touched him, we perceived that his spirit had de- 
parted. ‘And then we were hurled into the embrace 
of the cataract, w! ulf opened as if to receive 
us. But, beholk pk full in our path arose a veiled 
human igure, of proportions far more vast than those 
of any inhabitant of earth. 1d the colour of the 
figure’s skin was white—white as snow. 

Abiit, evasit, erupit. All throughout Poe has 
een struggling desperately to keep his wild 
1 maginings within the limits of human possibi- 
lity. By the most extraordinary ingenuity of 
invention, by the most wonderful adroitness in 
assuming a matter-of-fact style, he has hitherto 
succeeded. At last, however, the strain has 
proved too great, ane his ideal voyagers become 
but types of himself, torn from the safe moorings 
of fact, and hurried down the ghostly cataract of 
the ao tt To have continued in this 
tone would, how< ver, have been alike inconsis- 
tent with his ¢ sand hisplan. <Athur 
Py, therefore, marked the ze plus ultra of his 
invention, and remained a splendid fragment. 
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GUSTAV SCHWAB. 


Gustav Schwab, gc. (Gustav Schwab: his Life | 


Delineated by Kart Kit pret.) 
A. Brockhaus. 1858. 


and Works. 

Leipzig: F. 
ScuHwap’s name is 
is it one of pre-eminence in his native country, 
though there a certain prominence undoubtedly 
attaches to it. A poet of the Uhland school, per- 
haps in that school second only to the founder 
and master, the spat of a notable life of his 
countryman Sc hill sometime the poetical editor 
of the Morgenl itt, a a tens man of letters, politi- 
cian, Gadhenta ist, Gustav Schwab 
was of st enoug re biographical 
honours. For our ow: the perusal 
of this readable little volume with slight enough 
hopes, and these have been only P —— ful- 
filled. We had anticip 
might have be en thre wn 
recent Germat lich Sel hw: 1b was 
a notable worl su Kliipfel writes for 
a German, not a foreign public, and presupposes 
an acquaintance with much of which an English 
reader must necessarily be ignorant. Enough, 
however, is said to provoke in the mind of an 
Englishman surprise, and a disposition to contrast 
some sections of German life with Engli sh. Here 
in England we think much of the daring versa- 
tility of Mr. Kingsley. But the story of Schwab's 
varied life is told with a calmness which reveals 
that in Germany there are many Kingsleys. 
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Schwab, born in 1792, was the son of a respect- | 
able W urtemberg official, protected by the then } 








reigning Duke, who owes his sole notoriety to 
his connection with the youth of 


The barrier of 


extent of the southern 


| Goethe, then sixty-five, “ with dark glowing 


little known in England, nor } 


the poet Schiller. | 


| The young Schwab was email up for the ‘Beteunidee and fortunate ‘old gentleman !—a 
Church, and all along was an orthodox believer. | further description of whom we take the liberty 
| In his twenty-sixth year he was appointed Pro- | to skip. Then there is his daughter, the Baroness 
fessor in the Ober-Gymnasium at Stuttgart, | Fouqué, the wife of Schwab’s Amphitryon, her- 
where his duties were to expound the Greek and | self an authoress, but who, despite this and her 
| Latin classics. He remained in this post twenty | “imposing” aristocratic air, “ knits and sews like 
| years, discharging its functions with assiduity | any of our Swabian ladies. 7 Fouqué'’s pretty 
and success, at the same time cultivating rela- | little only daughter, too, of twelve, hangs on her 
tions with many of the chief German authors of | papa’s neck “almost all dey long.” Altogether, 
his period—throwing off, in considerable quan- | with relat ives and servants, the castle counts a 
tity, poems original and translated (among | population of about twenty, whom the host does 
the latter a version of Lamartine’s “ Médi- | not support out of the profits of his novels : 

tations”), high-class topographies and guide- The most delightful abandon and hospitable free- 
books, editions both of old German and of} dom reign in the castle. In the morning coffee is 
Greek and Roman classics, and $0 to a} brought to my room, and I read or write till ten or 
large extent As a con ee nal 3 eleven Then I go to Fouqué’s room. Here he reads 

> * PR es , * she Ol + 4} oo eae ss eet é * 
plays a prominent part in the cal move- | me this a of his unpublished poe or other 
ments of his country, and at one fae » is on the | Works; } 1m out oi my trilles; then we take 
, ith his master Uhland, | # V@* ! I 


” tA when you 
int of being returned, with his ma : vos 
point of being returned, rea quite for here are even hills 








‘hy ral . 












to the Wurtemberg Chamber of Deputies. | pair as hi wor in this part of the 
Suddenly, in his forty-fifth year, he throws up | eoyuntry rden there is a 
his professorship, and receives : ‘souls in | view of which, by their 
a rural pari Thence he is 1 to an | situati I f he summits 
ecclesiastical appointment in Stuttgart, involving | of lofty ither we d most to 
preaching and the supervision of a large sect f most varied conversa- 






ing-room. Every day after 











the educational eutabilon: nts of the cour 5 = ba 
These duties he manages to combine with ex ul ‘meal the pressure of Fouque’s chivalrous 
sive literary labours, private lectures ot ashing welcome of his ey eo ep 
belles lett litical activity ee? salon, where the an- 
- es fetires, al id political activity he Ps Fouque rives youa 
the Geren n revolution, when his blam¢ , Amid + 


amuse- 


busy life is cut short in 1849. Clearly, tl over, and now Fouque 

















not in Germany that comparatively strict division a] family. A few days ago 
of labour which marks our English | Culti- | he read alot Gre tor.” Then 
en his reading aloud 1, or the ladies 





ne to pass from sphere to 





vated pena s¢ to supper, 





sphere, and to combine the most varied functions | | lay on the piano, and, by way « f close, Fouqué ac- 
in a way Fatt unknown in this country. Poet, | companies me to my bedroom, and takes leave of me 
editor, profe ssor, ¢ coclestautic: author. p irish with a he arty ‘( rd be with ’ 1, aear bl “ v. - Phis 
priest, educational official, Gustav Schwab would has been my life now for five da} = ams B. must iD- 


t Fouaus 
ars T i > “11 1 : ’ 
ars to have will not hear ining, he says, the 


be a wonder in England; yet he app« 
Whether the 


been nothing special in Germany. amnhes PAS will not 
English plan or the German is better—wh EE ‘3 
t such ay 





the Germans do not gain in 1 thei ir many-sidedness ‘ Mark of Branden- 
what they lose in expertness and intensity—and he castle of the author of “ Undine.” 

whether we do not aay in our one-sidedness next most interesting tour was in 
what we gain in mechanical perfection—is a 1 to Paris, the year after the appearance 


c 
Lal lation of Lamartine’s “ Médi- 
The Bourbon dynasty, unknown to 
then totteri1 ] 


question not to be settled here, | 
of attention and discussion. 

The chief outward episodes in Schwa 
rious existence, up to his adoption of a cleric 
life, were trips and tours 
countries, descriptions of 


to its fall; and 
the usual brilliancies of Paris, there 
the show of Parliamentary representation, 
1 constitutional Liberal. 





nd 





afford here and there materi: ract. Tl 7 most of French notabilities, 
great centres of German een ind literary of t ime ; “with beating 


le study of Benjamin 
ightened on the Wurtem- 
constitution. He talked with Bishop 
* the old revolutionary era, who stilk 
youth and breathing health and life, his whole | wore the costume 7 National 
bei ing mobile and lively with intelligence,” re- | Conyention, and seemed “ the liveliest, friendliest 

iinded a friend of his youth “more of a poet | oq rid.” At one of the 
Coonlian g into life than of a nascent ian.’ itors of the Rerue Ene 
At Weimar he spent a pleasant ¢ veni ed to “a tall. some- 
widow of Schiller, me we nially receiv Cooper, Américain,” 
famed Yankee ro- 


thwab, “t finest 
eTson be tter 
ighbour of “M. 


if possible, by the young theolo 
dent of seventeen, who th en, “ with his 
s] ler igu > } b] .] ] 
slender figure, in his in 
logical costume, by his countenar 





of the days of the 





man in: the w 
yners of the r 
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inder brows covered with hair sparing 


by snow,” and who s¢ em« ] t » the young Schw: 
“the co mpleted im: iceofa king.” Pass we on,] 


le 









































ever, from those familiar a rell-know sabine, a famous natural 
holds and localities to B with its theol Ss vbine, and the trans- 
Marhoi 1; . leiorm rhboer T) VV : NS 
Marheinecke, Schleiermacher, De W Cosmos “ Admiral Sir 
der, its chemical Gm lin, its li i ” the “hero of “ stout- 
V arnhagen, ( hamisso ( eS >, large-nos¢ d English pressed 
mihl), and, abovea ‘w his fat } yeh f his new 
clear blue eye” and “ acquaintance, and the evening was 
ph pes ’ 
cavalry officer. There ws 1 La : : f Lafayette. Here is an 
" ° . 1° 1 od . ° 
Fouqué was only known in this country by h unt of a visit to the 
charming and fantastic “Undine.” Of late years, of I s men- 
however, translations have popularis Sintrar we an others 
and the rest. The young people in Miss Yonge’s Ww the reader will 
popular novels are all familiar with Fouqueé’s the extre1 parlia- 
tales; and some of mentarv feebleness (numeri ly s king) of the 
sketch of the aut me, IN | ¢& mor ment ps irty ’in 1827—three years before 
his castle Neunha Ol | its triumph 1 the (ter stablishment of 
srander g. : TY} Barricades: 
enthusiastic young eC] Deputies is not unlike our 1: 
merely into the - . - he President’ 
literary, circles of 2 ated wit 
Neunhausen its I 8 a “38 
in the midst of l I sical 
r in whi h | 3 ( : ‘ b 
in armour, leads, like dy tin ’ 
¢ P at ? ¢ } 1G 
tion of the cast ! P ie 12. 
with its fresh oak I tianl, a squat ital va ; 
morning sun. It é’s Benjamin ¢ int, « Cas 
: 1. YT ; - a els } 
father-in-law, the I 1 andsor tatel i 
1780, when he took possession of this his f voted t ' . : tial 
“7 . y 1 1: 1 y * . 1 Peat ene , tot 1t desert I 
beside the primeval oaks nothing but a} of sand, | But my old good fortun ee ae er 
and now wanders about under limes, poplars, beeches, | tary petition, in v 1a ay SO ae 
“ge : : “Spee he he . “tem io doar Ee f li 1 te 
and firs, as high as houses, a Il bh 0 I t i i . : — 
te 1 7 lif Ss ¢ t 1s ITO! A 
self planted and nurtured. quality him for son = . ' 
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side such a dispute, that a violent storm rolling over the commencement of the movement, corresponded 
the Seine (like that earthquake during the battle of | with those of the dream. 


Turasymene) was not remarked by combatants or spec- 
tators. Méchin first mounted the tribune, and en- 
larged with emphasis against the custom of giving or 
demanding certificates of royalism. Peyronnet 
answered in a very musical voice, loudly, haughtily, 
determinedly, with the air of a man who knows that 
he is master of the situation. Just as he was ending, 
Benjamin Constant entered the Chamber, hurried into 
the tribune, and spoke against Peyronnet with vivacity 
and violent action. The majority, which had listened 
devoutly to the Keeper of the Seals, laughed and chat- 
tered, showing in every possible manner contempt 
for the Left and its slender minority. I cannot express 
how indignant this conduct made me. Peyronnet 
thundered from his seat against Constant. Casimir 


Perier rejoined violently and at length; all three | 


Liberals had desired that the petition should be referred 
to the Minister of Justice. 
the minority consisted of only five members of the 
O; 

I 


order of the day. A loud laugh greeted the an- 


nouncement of the numbers, and Casimir Perier ex- | places in 
ici, mais nous | only chance of getting a seat at all without booking | such inflammable material, to run the risk of being 
(Yes, here we are | is to be at the doors some two hours before they are | burned to death when a little alum would avert 


claimed, ‘‘ Oui, nous ne sommes que cing 
sommes trente millions au dehors.’’ 
only five, but out of doors we are thirty millions.) 


With a peculiar roar, 4 [ordre (order! ) was the reply. | simple and satisfactory; and therefore the directors | punishable, crime. 
of the Porte St. Martin may fairly boast the “enor. | 
‘ess and extraordinary attractions of the new | 


Both Perier and Constant were rebuked by the Presi- 
dent in much the tone used to reprove unruly school- 
boys. I quitted the Chamber with a feeling of indig- 
nation. 

If strong in a foreigner, how much stronger 
among “ the thirty millions.” 

Tweuty years afterwards Schwab sat, an indig- 
nant spectator and auditor, in the gallery of a 
German Parliament; but this time his indignation 
was directed against “the Left,” and his sympa- 
thies were with “the Right.” All his life a con- 
stitutional Liberal, and active in the cause, he had 
seen with hope the German movement which 
followed the Revolution of 1848—hope gradually 
dwindling as violence and unreason obtained pre- 
dominance in the counsels of the German ;Li- 
berals. 





| It should be added that Herr Kliipfel, though 
not a brilliant, is evidently a truthful writer, as 
well as a sensible man, and as a son-in-law of 
Schwab's may have been personally cognisant of 
the circumstances. The story can pass as un- 
veiling another of those “ curious coincidences ” 
with which the literature and history of Dream- 
land abound. 





| THE PARIS THEATRES, 


| (Concluded from p, 733.) 
Atmost at the moment of the appearance of Sopho- 
cles at the Francais, Goethe’s famous Faust is taken 


tunate house manages every night to get some two 


led and delighted. Nearly all the better 


away daz 
the house are secured beforehand, and the 


Success is the grand worldly test—it is so 


opened. 


mous su 
fantastic drama of Faust, in five acts and sixteen 
tableaux,” and which, we will add, lasts from seven 
o'clock to within a few minutes of midnight. This is 
not the first time that Faust has been presented at 
this theatre. A version of the immortal legend was 
plaved in 1828; it was the work of three dramatists 
—Nodier, Merle, and Béraud; but it only extended 
to three acts. It was a spectacle like the present 
piece; but Mephistopheles was played by that most 
picturesque actor, Frederick Lemaitre. - 

As regards the 
handled by the 
need he said. Cer 
nery “frequently shows himself inspired by Goethe 
with rare felicity, and that sometimes even he has the 








manner in which Goethe has been | 
author of this new Faust verv little | 
n critics here write that M. Den- 
| teles, 
| persone ; bu 
modesty to copy him.” This is a specimen of the | the stage, the lady perhaps excepted. 
| vapid and pretentious style of French dramatic | great sculptors, mythical almost in history as regards 


natives represented as they have upon the good people 
here. But the dancing!—there the Porte St. Martin 
need fear few rivals in its line. The principal dancers, 
who have most of them been seen here in all the 
grand spectacles for some time, astonish us with new 
pas of surprising force, and sometimes very graceful ; 
but M. Espinosa, a comic dancer, fairly carries off 
the palm. Asa French critic says: ‘‘ He surpasses 
himself in Faust. His extraordinary and energetic 
dancing gives one a vertigo; it’s like watching a 
dancing dervise ;’—and the comparison is not a bad 
one, only M. Espinosa ends differently ; he does not 
fall on the ground and foam at the mouth like his 
prototypes, but comes to a dead stand that is as sur- 
prising, at least, as his previous pace. 

The first night of the production of Faust was 
| marked by a sad incident. One of the corps de ballet 
| approached incautiously too near to the gas behind 

one of the flies; her clothing caught fire, and she was 





On a division, however, | up once more, at the Porte St. Martin, and that for- | so badly burned that she expired two days after in 


| terrible suffering. When will managers and others 


»position; almost the whole chamber was for the | thousand people within its walls and to send them | adopt the simple means pointed out for the preven- 


| tion of these frightful accidents? To permit poor 
| ignorant girls, dressed in clouds of muslin or any 


| the danger, seems to us a positive, and ought to bea 
This is the third case that has 
oceurred within a short time in Paris. 

The Odéon has produced a new piece entitled the 
Venus de Milo. As its title would indicate, it is of 
| the clasic and artistic genus, a style of play for which 
| the Odéon has quite a celebrity. The Venus de Milo 
| is the first production of M. Louis d’Assas, a young 
| man of fortune who is an enthusiastic amateur in 
matters of art, as well as a scholar, and it bears the 
! stamp of its parentage. The language is classic and 
| elegant: the ideas relating to art are liberal and 
enthusiastic ; but the piece lacks originality and vi- 
| tality. itis a youthful classic dream. 

The plot and characters are, of course, chiefly the 
work of M. d’Assas, and they, unfortuately, neither 
follow tradition nor human nature. Phidias, Praxi- 
and Aspasia, look well in the list of dramatis 
they do not appear so in their place upon 
The two 


To this depression (says his bic grapher) contributed | criticism at the present time; and it has this good | their individuality, are neither satisfactory in M. 
a visit to Frankfort at the beginning of August 1848, | effect, if it have none other, that it so thoroughly | d’Assas’s play to the classic nor to the vulgar taste. 


when he was present at some very stormy sittings of 
the National Assembly. The question in hand was 
the bestowal of an amnesty on Hecker, which was 
demanded by the Left with tempestuous passion, 
leading to scenes which reminded Schwab of the 


disgusts the public with its would-be leaders and | 
teachers, that people take the trouble either to judge | 
for themselves of the merits of a production, or to go | 
and be amused and come away without troubling 
themselves to form any judgment at all. The Faust | 








The other principal characters are Agathon and 
Chloé. At the opening of the play Agathon, who is 
rich in pocket but poor in genius, entertains his friends 
with Grecian liberality and elegance. He is, or 
would be, a sculptor too, and engages Phidias in a 


rehearsal of a threatened civil war. _An elaborate | of M. Dennery does not belong to any higher grade | discussion upon the arts & propos to a coming exhi- 
letter to his wife records these impressions. Among | of composition than the ballet spectacle. He has used | bition. Agathon maintains the realistic theory of 


other things he writes: “‘To-day we attended the 
sitting of the National Assembly, a short one, but the 
stormiest which has yet been held. The discussion 
turned upon a call to order which the Vice-President 
wished to enforce on Brentano. The veritable jackal- 
howls of the Left, 1 the bellowings of the galleries, 
were so great, that was obliged to suspend the 
sitting from tentoeleven. On reopening, the tumult 
broke forth again. For an attack of yesterday on the 
Prince of Prussia, Brentano was talled to order by the 
President after a fine speech from Gagern; but now 
the galleries roared out a shameless ‘ //ecker hoch’ 
(Hurrah for [ecker). And, for the first time during 
the existence of the National Assembly, the President 
gave orders to clear the galleries, which was very 
willingly assented to on our side, very unwillingly 
on theirs. Without, ex-Lieutenant Willich was 
haranguing the populace: ‘ Those fellows inside are 








he 











slaves, i are the true National Assembly,’ till the 
ivic guard dispersed them.” 


This Hecker, as our readers may remember, 
was the “hero” of the Baden revolution. The 
Prince of Prussia is the royal personage now 
tegent of the kingdom which has been truly 
styled “the back-bone of Germany.” ; 

Schwab, according to his biographer, was not 
surprised by the events of 1848, which he had 
foreseen by the exertion of his unassisted reason, 


| 


and founding on purely secular data. What are 
we to make, however, of the following re- 


cital, narrated with perfect gravity and good 
faith? 7 ; 








he breaking out of the February Revolution was 
announced to Schwab in a singular and mysterious 
way. His daughter Emily, attacked by a fever, 


which afterwards developed into a serious illness, told 
on the morning of the 24th of February how during | 
the night she had been transported in fever-dreams to | 
Paris and into the midst of revolutionary scenes. 





| occasion—Mile. Nelly of the Variétés. 


the old Faust legend, Goethe, or whatever came in | 
his way, with little consideration of any object but | 
that of supplying pegs upon which to hang ‘scenery, | 
machinery, decorations, and costumes. The whole | 
thing is as fantastic and rococo as it is brilliant: it is 

in conception as stagey as any piece can possibly be. 

Phe characters of Faust, Mephistopheles, and Mar- | 
garet, retain but the faintest gleams of the power and | 
beauty that surround the originals: the two former, 

in fact, are much oftener the pivots of a tableau than | 
the spirits of the drama; and under the circumstances | 
it is not surprising that they are not played with | 
much force. M. Ronviére, who represents Mephis- 

topheles, has obtained a fair reputation in Hamlet | 
and other characters; but he certainly failed to em- | 
body, according to our ideas, the piquant diablerie of | 
Faust’s tempter. M. Dumaine played Faust in the | 
ultra-melodramatic style, and consequently was in 
perfect harmony with adapter and machinist. The | 
homunculus of Wagner is transformed into a fasci- | 
nating diabolic sprite named Sulphurine, who fills a | 
prominent part in the piece, and who is played by a | 
clever and pretty actress specially engaged for the 
Wagner and 
Fridolin are reduced to the most commonplace bur- 
lesque, but were amusingly played. The scenery has | 
been got up at considerable expense, and with effect. | 
There good scene of ruins bathed in the “cold | 
moonlight ;” cnother of the destruction of Hercula- 
neum; a third of Be a fourth of the Brocken; | 
and lastly the apotheosis of Margaret, who is borne | 
skyward by four angels, while the celestial choir 

is seen above and the cave of the old serpent yawns | 
beneath. All these scenes deserve praise; but they 

are not in any way equal to such as you have | 
been accustomed to see at the Lyceum, the | 
Princess’s and other London theatres. The last scene | 
especially is, we are told, inecomparably inferior to the 

closing scene in Faust and Margaret at the latter | 
theatre; and, although we did not witness that famous | 
specimen of English art, we feel convinced that the | 


} 
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art, while Phidias enthusiastically supports the oppo- 
site and more elevating notion. ‘The former has 
executed a Latona, but he trembles to present it before 
the judges. Aspasiaisthe mistress of Agathon, whose 
jealousy is roused by the fact that the former has 
been seen to enter the apartment of the slave Praxi- 
teles, a native of the island of Milo, where the famous 
Venus of the Louvre was found. Agathon questions 
Praxiteles, who is compelled to open the door that 
conceals the wonderful statue. Agathon is struck 
with amazement at the beauty of the work, and 
secretly determines to possess it, offering in exchange 
to set Praxiteles free. The latter is overjoyed at the 
prospect of liberty, but he clings regretfully to his 
beloved Venus. The statue, however, is after all but 
the cold resemblance of his dear Chloé, idealised by 
the poor slave; and, after a severe struggle, he agrees 


| to his master’s proposition, and swears never to reveal 


the fact that the Venus was the work of the slave 
Praxiteles. He prepares for his departure; but, in 
his temporary absence, Chloé is brought in, having 
been purchased as a slave by Agathon himself. At 
the first moment Praxiteles is overjoyed to see his 
beloved Chloé: but the joy is soon turned into sor- 
row when he finds that they still are sundered from 
each other. In the mean time Agathon shows his 
statue to his friends Phidias, Callimachus, and Cléon. 
Phidias is enraptured with the Venus, but does 


| not believe that it is the production of Agathon. 


Praxiteles and Chloé hear the praises of Phidias; 
and, being discovered bv their master Agathon, 
Praxiteles begs that Chloé may also be set free. 
This Agathon refases, adding that he wants Chloé for 
amodel! The latter is dragged from her lover, and 
he, maddened by the brutality of Agathon, dashes the 
Venus to the ground, and reduces the statue to the 
mutilated condition in which it was found in the island 
of Milo, and still continues. In the next scene 
Praxiteles has lost his senses; but, by the good offices 
of Aspasia. whom he believes for the time to be Venus 
herself, Chloé is brought into his presence, and his 


s ard sudden shots. saw crowds i wt “Ae Reng ae 1, : | . A : 
he heard sudden shots, saw crowds in great con: | opinion is correct. The dresses are as varied and | reason is restored. The climax is at hand; the grand 


fusion, running to and fro, flying and wringing hands, 
then palisades torn up, barricades erected, all in the | 
dark narrow streets of Paris, as distinctly as if she 
had been present. The description was naturally 


gorgeous as can well be conceived, and the quantities | 
of silks, satins, ribbons, and gauzes, of every pattern 
and hue, that passed through the hands of the pro- 


perty-man and his ouvricres before the opening night, | 


| about to be crowned, when Phidias declares 


struggle for the prize has concluded with the crown- 
ing of the work of Praxiteles. The statue is exbi- 
bited, an eulogium is pronounced, and Agathon is 
that 


a upon as a reminiscence of the Revolution of ; may be found, like the nails of the wheelwright in the | “ Praxiteles is the sculptor and Chloé the mode:.” 

178 ig explanation which Emily combated, assert- | old story—in the bill. The taste exhibited in the cos- | Praxiteles is then crowned by Aspasia, who at the 
y « es p - . . = ~2 i .~ . . . = : 

ing that she had never occupied herself with those | tumes is, as usual, excellent, and the only fault that | same time declares him, in the name of Pericles, a 


events, and that all she had seen wore a modern hue. 
When some days afterwards the journals brought the 
news of the first outbreak of the revolution, not only 
the date, but the peculiar circumstances which marked 


can be found is a want of propriety in certain parts, 
such, for instance, as the Indian scenes, in which the 


| soldiers are dressed in costumes that would certainly 
, have quite as novel and startling an effect upon the! natural in its portraiture; and the idea that the 


citizen of Athens. 
The two principal characters are very unsatisfac- 
tory. That of Agathon is hideous as well as un- 
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Venus of Milo could be the work of an untutored | to induce George to marry a young lady, who is the 
slave, nay, the first production of any sculptor, is | next most important character in the piece, and not 
simply ridiculous. The acting is generally good, | to throw away his life in the service of one who can 
though Praxiteles is performed with far too much | never be his wife: to this M. George at length con- 
melo-dramatic action; and the manner in which the | sents. The Count presently comes with a legal func- 
piece is put upon the stage is admirable. There are | tionary to the house of his wife and takes aw ry the 
two scenes—one in a garden, with a view of the | child. 
Acropolis in the distance, the foreground being over-| The fourth act is at the Count’s house, where a 
hung with trees which are painted, and the branches | party of his friends are carousing, and where the 
pierced, in the most artistic manner; to the left of the | Countess’s child is under the care of the Count’s 
spectators is the graceful dwelling of Aspasia; | mistress. The party disperses; and the Coun- 
opposite to it the aleove where Agathon regales | tess, unable to exist longer without seeing her 
his friends in the first act; and behind this the | child, visits the house clandestinely, and prevails 
apartment which contains the wondrous statue. | upon the nurse to let her see her child. The er is 
The second scene represents a temple in which | asleep, and the poor mother’s extasy over her boy is 
the Venus is exhibit ed and the victorious sculptor | most touching; but, when wakened up by her ca- 
crowned. | resses, he exhibits the greatest terror at his mother’s 
Two new farces have also been produced at the | care-worn face, and can scarcely be induced to look 
Odéon—one entitled Frontin Malade, which it is not | at or approach her. The mistress of the Count comes 
necessary to desc ribe ; and another calle : La Mouche | accidentally into the room; and the poor Countess, 
du Cocke, which is based upon a novel and happy | losing all self-control, orders her instantly to quit it, 
idea, and which has achieved a fair success. M. | whichshedoes, butonly toinformtleCount of his wife's 
Magloire is a well-intentioned foolish man, who takes | presence. The Count rushes in with his friends, and 
everybody under his patronage, and manages to en- | brutally orders his wife to be thrust out of the house. 
tangle matters in almost inextricable confusion. He | M. George now again appears; the Count insults him; 
has two protégées, one a poet and the other a musi- | and a duel is arranged. ‘The rencontre takes place in 
cian, each of whom have a production in the hands | the next scene, when the Count is struck in the arm, 
of a manager. Of course Magloire knows the | just as the Countess enters with her boy in her arms. 
manager well; he is so intimé ite in fact with him, that | The Count conceals his wound, charges his wife with 
he is never asked to his soirées; whether he goes un- | infidelity, and offers her the choice of giving up the 
asked the great Magloire does not say. He can do, ! child again, or acknowledging that M. Geor is its 
however, much better for his young friends; he will | father. ‘The Countess, stung to the quick by this 
introduce the musician to a poet, and the poet to a | infamous proposal, declares that rather than sully the 
musician, and both to the manager of the Grand | child’s name she will never look npon him again. At 











Opera. Upon the faith of these promises the two | last the Count wakes to a sense of his own misconduct | 


young men, who are in fact intimate friends and | and his wife’s innocence; a reconciliation takes place ; 
fellow-labourers, struggling hard to reach the public | and M. George announces his approaching marriage 
ear, withdraw their productions — the h ands of | with the Countess’s friend. The ‘piece has proved a 
other managers, and : are introduced by Magloire éo | failure, and has been withdrawn ; = it must be con- 
each other. There is, however, a la ly in the case, | fessed that the situations are often so revolting, that 
a@ young and charming débutante, who manages | they ought not to have been permit ted to pass wi ithout 
to bring matters round. She has'listened for months | a strong expression of disgust. No dissatisfaction, 
to the young musician’s cor npositions as he gave them | however, reached our ears; in fact, we believe that 
forth in his garret, and she is much interested in the | the most revolting were the favourite scene 
musician himself. She now uses her influence with | tainly thev excited the greatest attention. ‘The 
her own manag 1 

is to be brought out with all the honours; and the | art exhibited in the delineation of tl 
young cantatrice and the musician take each other for | the Count, and generally to the small amount of in- 
good and all. The character of Magloireis admirably | terest inspired by any of the dramatis persoue, the 
conceived, well executed, and weil played. When | Countess alone excepted. This latter character was 
the manager is asked if he knows him, he declares played with exquisite taste and great power 


'$——Cer- 








he has never heard his name, and supposes that | by Mlle. Fargueil, who may be described as a | 


if must be “that individual” who is perpetually | beautiful example of the charming school of Rose- 
bowing and scraping to him in various places. The | Cheri. 

manager, highly amused with the cooluess of M. There is a scene in the first act, when the marriage 
Magloire’s conduct, suddenly finds himself in his | is discussed in family council, that ‘minded us 
presence, and, when pointed out to him, takes him | strongly of the famous Ciab scene he ‘ Bulwer 
by both hands and says with great affected warmth, | Lytton’s play of Money. The Nd 1 men sos who is 
‘Good evening, Magloire; how do youdo, Magloire? | constantly calling for the snuff-box, is here repro- 











delighted to see you, Magloire,” &c. When the latter, | duced in the character of a tiresome old bore who has | 


turning to his young friends, whispers, ‘‘ There now, | left his snuff-box at home, and mixes his sn rn wants 
did I not tell you,” and then, regarding his three up with all the proceedings in a very ludicrous man- 
protégeés with a countenance radiant with important | ner. : 
benignity, says, “ There are three more young people | We have noticed the princi 
made happy.” “Ah!” exclaims one of them, “he is | appeared since our last review 
perfectly incorrigible ;” and the ‘fly on the wheel” | others of less importance for which we h not 
Is left in the pleasing delusion that he has done all | space. Amongst other novelties is a piece at the 
the work. Palais Royal, for the es peci er use of Grassot, who 

Another piece of the popular kind has been pro- | may be called the Paul Bedford of the French stage, 
duced at the Vaudeville, under the title of Les Mar- | except that, instead of a magnificent Sys he has 
riages Dangereux. A rich old man, determined to | scarcely any voice at all. So sm: ill has this portion 
marry his daughter into a titled family, gives her to | of his powers become, that he now appears in a piece 
a Count who has led a most abandoned life. The | called Punch Grassot, in which he has only two words 


pieces that have 

















result is that the young Countess is rendered com- | to sav; and another piece is said to be in preparation, 
pletely miserable, and her wre te hedness is crowned by | in which he will not speak at all. So great, however, 
the introduction of the Count’s mistress at a soirée at | is the popularity of M. Grassot amongst a certain 


his own house. The father remonstrates with the | class, that his pantomime is as efiective as his spoken 
Count, who cox ly demands the payment by a large | parts; and a periodical has even taken the title 
instalment due upon the marriage settlement; mone y | this novel entertainment. M. Grassot is a rey 
has become less plentiful with the aml sigose old man, | humorist, and no doubt ean still find vuice enough to 
who, in consequence, is inclined to temporise. The | ‘set the table in a roar.” 

mother of the Countess, however, not aware of her The Gaité still attracts er rwds to witness the de- 
husband’s difliculties, reproaches the Count with all | serv edly px »pular Crochets du Pére Martin. Crochet, 
a woman's earnestness. The Count listens for some | be it known, is the frame which porters in 





muted 





’ 






I ce use 


time contemptuously, and at last tells his father and | for carrying loads; and it may also be translated by 


mother-in-law that they alone are to blame; that they »y | the English phrase “ups and downs.” Father Martin 
proposed the bargain—* Cash in exchange for a title; | has made a snug little fortune by his own hard 


that he has performed his part of the contract, and it labour, and has sent bis son to study in Paris. The 
only remains for them to complete theirs.” The poor | latter falls into all sorts of dissipation, becomes heavily 
young Countess, driven almost to distraction, flies | involved, and ruins his father, who is compelled to 
her husband’s house, but shortly returns, over- | carry his crochet in his old age. The son is sent to 
come by a sense of duty, throws herself at | sea with a fric ndly capt and, being shipwrecked 
the Count’s feet, and begs his forgiveness. | on his way home, arrives in tatters at Havre, where his 
But a former admirer has accompanied or followed poor old father is plying his laborious trade. The son is 
her back home, and upon the coming of the husband | rewarded for his good conduct in saving a number of 
hides in an adjoining room. A conversation ensues | lives, and all in the end are made happy, including 
between the Count and Countess, and a reconciliation | the little maiden, a ward of old Martin, who proffers 
seems about to take place, when the mistress of the | I 








her little fortune to aid her friends in their misfor- 
Count enters, and, whispering in the Count’s ear, tells | tunes, and is at last rewarded by the hand and heart 
him that, ‘as he has introduced her to his wife, she | of the grateful and reformed son. The piece is a 
will now introduce him to his wife's lover. who is | thorough melodrame of the old Adelphi school, with 
hidden in that room.” The Count rushes into the just a dash of Lorette life, and a capital comic under- 
room, sees his supposed rival escape from the window, | plot, by which the money lender who has helped to 
and drives his wife ignominiously from the house. In | ruin the son of old Martin is inveigled into a mar- 
the next scene we find the Countess and ber chiid in | riage with a certain person, passing under the pseu- 
a poor apartment with her mother, the father having | donym of the Countess Crackalouski, or some such 
been ruined, and now absent from his family ; the old | euphonious title, who suddenly departs for New York 
friend, M. George, acting the good angel towards the | with all her dear husband's ready cash in her posssesion, | 


whole family. The Countess uses all her eloquence | Young Armand Martinis well played by Charles ! bave not been invented. 


r; the gang tion of the two friends | failure of the piece is to be attributed to the want of 
ie @haracter of 


there are several | ‘ 


| 


Lemaitre ; but « 





old Martin, the chief character, is sus- 


tained by Paulin Ménier, who rivals the famous Fre- 


derick Lemaitr 
characters are s 
sur} pris sing that 
as side shortly for 


e himself. In fact, the whole of the 
o admirably supported, that it is rather 
the Crochets are announced to be laid 
r a new production. ‘The piece has, 


, 
t 
however, had a long run, and will doubt ess soon 
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Seville, at school, 


have Robert le J 
| Amoureux and 


Diable a Quatre ; 


ave | 

been successful. h 

resent his Satanic Majesty at Paris, at 
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2appearances, those who are acquainted 


tric als will be amused to hear that the 
lu Diable is once more being played at 
périal du Cirque, having reached the 
of 800 or ther reab uts. 

Diable is almost always on th 
one house or another; a comic puodli- 
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1e vacation, or in love; then we 
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sseven 








— Majesty’s wife, his son, 


castles, his violin, his bridge, his pills, and his play- 


things or nick-1 
‘“* The terrible 
to be very gla 


jacks. 
chief,” says the same writer, ‘ought 
d, and even much flattered, that the 


| theatres of Paris give themselves so much trouble 


| about him; cert 


| not forget this « 
to all those wh 
| double entendie) 
| with him.” 
The Italian 
the Traviata, 


since been prodt 
a successful fir 
Gilda. 


lelicate attention, and will be merciful 
o for their sins behind the scenes (a 
may some day have a crow to pluck 


ainly, if he be a good devil, he will 


Opera opened here the other day with 


supported by Mme. Penco and M. 


Ludovio Graziani, brother of the famous baritone, 
both of whom aré 


2 highly commended.  2igoletio has 
reed, in which Mile. de Ruda made 


irst appearance in the character of 


At the Théatre Lyrique an operetta in two acts, 
entitled Broskovano, has been produced, not, hufweve Tr, 
with any marked success. The reappearance of 


Mme. Meillet : 
satisfaction by 


have made surp 


it this theatre is hailed with great 
the musical world. She is said to 


risipg progress since she last appeared 


here, a year since we believe, and her present per- 


formances are |} 


Miss Auguste 


who, it will be 


iighly lauded. 
i Phomso n, the young Glasgow lady 
remembered, took the great prize at 


the Conservatoire de ; Mesiqes here some time since, is 


engaged at the 
will appear sho 
ed scarcely | 


» Grand Opera, and it is said that she 
rtly in the _—- William Tell. It 
ye said that British resid ents here look 


ter ‘ 


forw ird to the event with considerable interest. Miss 





omson's voic 





anos ever h 
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a > extraordinary novelty about 
nection with amusement here ; 
ll surprising when we consider what 


or I ither what is the amount of 
red amongst successful speculators. 





» the receipts of the Paris 
mounted to 1,062,409 francs, 





r inst 





is starte 
> author, M. Léon Beauvallet, who 


oses to set up a new kind of Marionette theatre 
rd de Sebastopol, and to re produce on 


the famous actors and actresses of 


nd past times; face, manner, voice, 


to be perfect, quite as good, or 
! 


avs one of the mischievous little 


‘better than the originals.” “ We 


hall do,” says the enthusiastic projector, “for 


the dramatic art what photography has done for 
painting. Our artists will always be young and band 
some. Death will become a mere delusion in t 


dramatic world, 


present renderec 
portion will be 


such a pitch of 


the dead will be resuscitated, the 
i eternal.” Of course the mechanical 
perfect. French art has arrived at 
perfection, that the marionettes will 


be undistinguishable from their originals, with the 


exception that 
of colds, headac 


and all the ott 


they will be free from the annoyances 
hes, hoarseness, caprices, rheumatism, 
ver ills that flesh—and particularly 


dramatic flesh—is heir to. Of course there will be 


none of that curi 


the action of tl 
phores; the né 
most perfec 
Venus or an 





t ease, 


ous movement re sembling so nearly 
ie arms of the old telegraphs or sema- 
w marionettes will move with the 
and each pose will recall to mind a 


Apollo in crinoline or continuations. 


French art in the nineteenth century is, we are assured, 


quite equal togu 
Vivent les Mari 


Tue Civiz § 


of the candidate 
supply a fund of 


1arantee this or even greater wonders. 
mettes ! 


ERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—The papers 
$ at these examinations continue to 
amusing anecdotes. The other day, 


one young aspirant for the salary of his country 
replied to the question, “* Who was John Hampden, 


and for what v 
brated architect, 
on being asked t 


vas be famous ?”—'* He was a cele- 
and built Hampton Court.” Another, 
o give an account of the Reform Bill, 


returnel for answer that it was “‘a measure passed 


during the reign 


of Henry VIIL., the object of which 


was to destr oy Ca tholicism and set up Christianit 'y in its 


place. Ce 





nge as it may appear, these answers 
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SCIENCE, ART, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


Tue aerial vi-itor which created such a sensation in 
our part of the world has equally been the object of 
attraction to the Eastward. The comet appears to 
have been seen first at Agra on the 21st of September 

it passed through its perihelion on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, and wa; nearest the earth on the 
same month. The following are some of the geseral 

observations made at Bombay and other districts :— | 
Its apparent size increasing as it receded from the 
sun. On October Ist the comet appeared like a planet 
surrounded by a faint light, the train gradually 
becoming apparent, at first very faint and of no great 
length. On the 1st ; and 2nd October these observa- 
tions were made by the Superintendent of the Normal 
School at Poona, the stars observed being Venus and 
Arcturus: “ Oct. - 6.37 p.m. R.A. 13h. 15m., dec. 
N. 29° ; Oct. 2nd, 6.35 ppm. R.A.13hb. 28m., dec. 

N.27° The comet first appe ared in the conste lation 
Comes Venatica; the tail, which is curvilinear, points 
to Ursa ‘Major witha len gth traceable to 14°, and 
breadth at that distance of ¢ Seen through a tele 

scope the nucleusis a bright dak having anebulous 
matter round aboutit.” In Scinde the comet was first | 
seen on the 30th of September. 


“Tt passed across | 
the firmament trom about 40° N. of N.W. to 


about | 


40° W. of N.W., its meridian being a line drawn from 
§.E. to N.W. It only became vis sible on passing its | 


meridian, or about a qu arter past six p.m., and lasted 
about one hour and three qu: ace Its appearance, 
it is stated, has produce 1 a sensation among the | 
natives, who, as usual in all such cases, prognosticate 
some impending evil. 
Some curious accounts are stated in the Bombay 
Standard of the Elepbanta, a name given to the perio- 
dical October storms which occur on the western side 
of India, and is conferred on them as occurring about 
the time when the sun isin the constellation ‘“* Hust,” 
the Sanscrit for elephant. There is 


able coincidence in the state of the weather 
preceding this final storm, after which the 


weather in general clears up, and remains fine for | 
along period. The following are the usual appear- 
ances in the nei ghbou rhood of Bombay “ The Ele- 
phanta commonly makes its appearance a fortnight or | 
so after the weather has fairly cleared up, when | 
showers have almost ceased to fall, the barometer has 
become high, the sky bright and clear, and the alter- 
nating sea — land breezes set in. For several 
evenings before it sets in ope rb piles of thunder- cloud 
are seen to accumulat e about three o'clock every 











afternoon over the Ghauts. They soon Bowen! | 
in the air, sdvinding ¥ apparently against the sea | 
breeze. Magnificent displays of lightning, with | 


low growling thunder, prevail as twilight sets in, and | ~ 


an hour or two after sunset the sky 
serenity. At length the clouds grow darker and 
more watery, the thunder becomes louder, the 1 light- 
ning more brilliant, till a sudden squall bursts in and 
a deluge of rain follows, This searcely ever occurs 
earlier in the day than 3p.m., and very seldom con- 
tinues until dawn. When once the gale is over, the 
sky in general clears up at once. The clouds vanish, 
the alternate winds resume their swav, hot days and 
dewy nights succeed, and the settled season com- 
mences.” The fall ere during the period of the 
monsoon and the Elephanta varies from 59-27 in. to 
87°48 in.; and this remarkable squall, as it may be 
termed, invariably comes from the east. ; 
The Victoria Brix 
Grand Trunk of Cat 
completion, and, 


re3umes its 





at Montreal, belonging to the 
a Railway, is approaching its 
when accomplished, will form a 
great a lasting monument of mechanical science 
and skill. The time of the contract for the opening 
for traffic is fixed for January 1860 ; b it hopes are 
entertained that the bridge may be finished by Octo- 
ber 1859—a point of immense importance, as the great 
traffic takes place during these three months of bring- 
ing the produce of the interior to the 








1 
id 








board. The total length of the bridge is 2 English 
miles less 150 fe It consists of 23 spans, each of 
949 ‘ 


feet, with a central arch of 330 feet; and it will 
be approached on either side by two causeways, each 
eeeeae in an abutment of solid masonry 250 
t long and 90 wide. 
es m the Registrar-General’s return it appears that | 
the mean height of the barometer at the! 
vatory, Greenwich, du ring last week, was 30-212 in. 
The mean of the air was 43°3 


9. 4 


2:7° below 


} 
Roys al Obser- 
919 3 


temperature , Which is 


the average of 43 years. On Monday, 
November Ist, the coldest day, the thermometer was 
282°, being 8°5° below the average; and the humidity 
was 96, being near the point of complete saturation. 


The air for 


coming mostly from the north-east. 


It may not be generally known that for more than 
a fortnight there was no telegr raphic communica- | 
tion between this country an¢ iF 
failures of these cables after v 
show 
g in the ex 







ance. The frequent 
arying periods of sub- 
that there is radically 
ynstruction. 


mergence 
wron 


some thing 


] investigation 
| construction, ar 


29th of the | 


| commenced at Melbourne for the purpose. 


| interesting addition to our geographical knowledge in 


| whole 


a remark- { 


| cott, He 


Atlantic sea- | n 


the most part was calm, and the wind | 


It is time that a thorough | 





MUSIC, THE 


should take place to settle this point of , 
id that the public should no longer be | 
kept in suspense on a subject that is now one of private | 
as well as national importance, The capability of 
testing is always at hand previous to submergence ; 
there can, therefore, be no possible excuse for the 
failures that still are so frequently occurring. 

There seems now a probability that the interior of 
the great Australian continent will be thoroughly 
explored. The various colonies are takiug the subject 
up warmly, and a has already 
Should 
this proposal be carried out, we may expect a very 


subscription been 


these regions. 

It is stated, though not on what grounds, that it is 
the intention of the British Government to lay down 
another cable between Ireland and Newfoundland, 
and that arragements are being made with the com- 
pany to undertake the work , the Government offering 
a certain per centage on the capital already inv ested. 
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TINGS OF THE 

CuemicaL.—Nov. 4.--Dr. Bence 
Mr. James Ma ason was elected a Fellow. Dr. Hofmann gave 
an account of some new ureas that he had recently produced, 
in which half the nitrogen was replaced by phosphorus, the | 
: of the hydrogen by ethylic radical, and the carbonic 
oxide by carbonic sulphide. The new ureas were interesting | 
also from their property of combining directly with chloride } 


SOCIETIES. 
Jones, V. P., in the chair. | 
} 














; and bromide of ethy!. | 


RoyaL GeoGRAPHICAL Socrety.—The Opening meeting of 
y for the session was held on Monday evening, at 
House, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Lin sident, in 
The Hon. Francis Baring, Arthur John Edward 
P., Lieutenant George Brine, R.N., Charles Da- 
1, Surveyor-General of the Cape of Good Hope; 
Vere Beauclerk, George G. Gilbert-Heard, J. G 



















Johnston e, Joseph Paul, and ‘Theodore W ond, were 
elected Fellows. Lord Ashburt Viscount Cranbourne, 
Lord Sk sdale, Sir Alexander Ba nnerman, Bart,, Cap- 






’ Yonsul Redout Kalé; 
utt, the Hon. Sudeley 
Riche - Le al, James Barratt, 
R.N., John Donne, | 
James Pin- | 
Ryder, 


tain Charles Duncan (¢ 
Captain Hammel. Ingold S 
Charles G. H. Traey, the Rev 
John Botteriil, | icis William Davis, 
Edward J. Hawker, David Kay, Joseph Miyer, 

y Reynardson, John Northcote 





































Joseph Jot n Watson, Ph. D., C.E., and Theodore 
Wruelli, were as candidates for election. The 
t and map-rooms since the last 





id important, comprising, among 
> Maps, Sl Ac dmiral ty Charts, 40 French | 
, 10 Swedish May 8, 38 Native Maps 
arge Map of Europe. forming one of a 
patch Atlas; an account of the Principal 
for the Ordnance Survey, Report of the | 
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irvey Commission, Villavicencio'’s Geografia | 
ica del Eenador, M Prin- | 
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published by the 
a Marine, the eighth edition of 
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tory, the Transactions of various Geo- 
t ific Soci and abroad, &c, 
through the Mountain- | 
nd Ascent of Demavend, 
and Ls ord Schomberg H. 
the Earl of Malmesbury 
>» Adelaide in Search of Leich- | 
Gold Medallist, R.G.S. 3, Ex- | 
, Lyons, and Gascoyne Rivers in 
F. Gregory. The papers gave | 
disiies in which the Chairman, Sir | 
iteith, and Mr. Austin took part; 
ljourned to the 22nd inst. 
‘vit Enoinerrs.—The first meeting 
Civil i was held on 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
’ paper, being a *‘ Description 
iW orks of the Lisbon and Santarem Rail- | 
he stated that prior to 1853 no internal | 
in Portugal over which wheeled carriages with | 
travel, with the exception of that between | 
Cintra, a distance of 18 m and from Lisbon 
north for about 25 mil both of which were 
y recent period. last five years | 
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four-horse coaches, 
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made r S. Morton Peto, with asubsidy of 55001. | 
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itl half a kilometre on | 
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to other tie is from Lisbon to Oporto. Mr. | 
Valentine gave some interesting details respecting the rail- | 
way named in the title of his paper. | 
| 
Saree | 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. » 
Monday, Nov. 15.—British Architects, 8. | 
Tuesday, 16.—Statistical, 8. Rev. C. B. Robinson, “On | 
the Statistics of Prices in the Peculiar of Snaith, | 
Yorkshire, in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries.”—Civil Engineers, 8. 


| be held in January, at the 





DRAMA, &c. 


Wednesday, 17.—Soeiety of Arts, 8. Mr. C. Wentworth 
Dilke, Chairman of Council: —— on the opening 
of the 105th Session.—Geological, I. Dr. Rubridge, 
“On some points in the la ‘of parts of South 
Africa, 1. Mr.'Stow, “On some Fossils from South Africa.” 

| Thursday, 18.—Mr. Kynaston, **On some Analyses of the 
Maivern Waters.” ii. Messrs. Perkin and Duppa, ‘‘ On 
Bibromacetie Acid.” I1I. ‘On the Atomic Weights of 
the Elements.” —I ‘ 

Saturday, 20.—Asiatic, 














ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STU DIOS. 
Tae “Alistory of Painting,’ by R. N. Wornum, 
| has been selected by the ex xaminers of the U niversity 
of Oxford as the class book on the subject in the 
examinations. 

The subscriptions to the Hogan fund have reached 
| the sum of 12532 5s. Her M: ajesty has granted a 
| pension of 1002. per annum to Mrs. Hogan. 

One of the bas-reliefs for the We Mington testimonial 
is being modelled by young Hogan, the late sculptor’s 
son, at Rome. 

The collection of examples of British engraving in 
process of acquirement by the South Kensington 
Museum, where it will form a new exhibition, has 
been gre satly advanced and increased by the presenta- 

tion by Mr. Sheepshanks of a cabinet numbering many 

hundred prints, which include many of the same 
plate in its various stages, whilst the major portion 
are proof impressions. The important gift also com- 
| prises a number of the works of which the original 
paintings by Landseer, Leslic, &ec. &c., are contained 
in the gallery of pictures at the Museum, given by 
Mr. Sheepshanks to the Department of Art. He has 
besides increased the munificence of his gift by a 
series of etchings by several painters of the English 
school, of the rarest value. 

In the beautiful little chapel at Stamford, erected 
by the Rev. R. W. Sibthorp, the Rev. H. Usher, of 
Broadwell Rectory, Gloucester, has placed another 
memorial window—one in all respects unquestionably 
the finest which modern art has produc ed. The sub- 
| ject is the Adorati on of the Magi—all the figures 
| being life-like and pictorially grouped. In gem- 
| like brillis ancy the glass far excels any other modern 
stained glass in the city, and the foliage, adopted 
| from the widows of the cathedral of Bourges, is un- 


| surpassed. 


Mr. Cousins, R.A., has just finished his engraving 
of Dubufe’s portrait of Malle. Rosa Bonheur. The 
work is said to be a marked success—a fact, however, 
which the public will have to take on trust, as only 
a few copies have been taken, all of which were pre- 
| viously subscribed for. 

The lectures on Anatomy, of Richard Partridge, 
Esq., at the Royal Academy, commence for the 
season on Monday next. 

The Exhibition of the Ph otographic Society will 
gallery of the Society of 


sritish Artists, in Suffulk-street. ‘It will be the only 


| one of its class this winter. 


A collection of costumes, from the twelfth century 
| to the present, designed by artists of Munich, and 
used in the jubilee procession recently in that town 
| has been purchased in its entirety for the Grand 
| Ducal Theatre at Weimar. 

The Royal Academy of Fine Arts of Sweden elected 


| as members of their corporation, in August last, the 


| following English artists and architects :—Sir C. L. 
Eastlake, President R.A., Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 
| Sir Charles Barry, R.A., "C. RB. Cockerell, R.A., and 
Professor T. L. Donal ison. 

A company is projected for erecting a 
the People’ ”"on a large estate at Muswell-hill. 


“ Palace for 
The 


| motive put forth in its behalf is that the northern 


bank of the Thames can support an undertaking of 
the kind, whilst the Sydenham Palace is left for the 
denizens of Kent and Surrey. It is proposed to 
broadly imitate the Crystal Palace; but, strange to 
say, music is the only elevating art mentioned, and 
the Fine Arts are either by intention or heedlessness 
| entirely omitted. What will be the appearance of such 
a place without the aids of sculpture and painting ? 
rormagac? life of Sir Joshua Reynolds is about to be 
written. We have four already, three by members 
of the Royal Academy, and the latest by Mr. Cotton. 
The new biographer is Mr. Leslie, also an R.A. ; and 
we may be excused for s1 upp osing that some new 
apologies for Reynolds’s conduct at the formation of 
the Academy will form one important part of the 
work. There cannot be any new facts to record 


respecting Sir Joshua. 


The Exhibition of 1861 project is in a state of 
abeyance, if not of prostration. The guarantee fund 
is the first great difficulty, and the position of the 

sheme is not yet, after months of ventilation, real 
and substantial enough to engage the consideration 
of the council of the Society of Arts. 

The Building News says:—‘,It is said that anew 
light has broken in upon this affair: for, in order to 
get over the difficulty of Sir Rdwin Landseer not 
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being able to carve in stone, it eas been proposed, 
after his models are made, to cast them in bronze, in 
which case they would bear all the expressive and 
final touches from the hand of the original designer. 
Other advantages would be thus gained, for the colour 
of the metal would harmonise with the bassi-relievi 
already there, be warmer in tone than stone, besides 
being enabled to resist the damaging effects of our 
London atmosphere. This proposal will be no small 
relief to Sir Edwin, and a rather fortunate escape for 
the Ministry who perpetrated the ‘job.’”—[The only 
difficulty in the way of this good-natured observation 
is, that it was always intended to cast the lions in 
bronze.—Ep. Critic. | 

The * Town Talk” of the Jllustrated London News 
of last week contained the following remarks :—*‘ The 
fall in the market price of many of Turner’s paintings 


forms a leading subject of conversation in artistic 


circles. The market was overstocked, and the auc- 
tion prices both fictitious and absurd. What will 
Mr. Ruskin say to this? Nay, what will Mr. Thorn- 
bury, whose ‘ Life of Turner’ is said to be on the 
very eve of publi ‘ation? We foretold this fall, it 
will be remembered, at least two years ago.” The ese 


are loose assertions, and require to be refuted: for 

is not tolerable that, after the great landscape tat r 
has been accorded the greatest praise and highest 

rank in his own class of painting, from the earliest 
appearance of his works in the exhibitions, at least 
thirty years before Mr. Ruskin wrote of them—after 
the general opinion of the public, as well as of con- 
noisseurs, had accepted him as one of our best pain- 
ters—after these works have been the subject of 
volumes of the most fervent art-criticism of our time— 
when the fame of Turner has become known through- 
out the world, and the British Government have 
readily accepted the collection he left to the nation, 
which the peop'e have appreciated as of equal beauty 
and interest with the greatest works of the rs 
of all the other schools and epochs—that those who 


mast 


are so happy as to possess any of his works should | 


be told that they are decreasing in value. We be- 
lieve it is simply untrue; for it is seldom that #4 
work of Turner is for sale, especially oil painting 

and although it is certain that auction-room prices 
are freque utly fictitious, this does not apply to Tur- 
ner’s works more than to any other artist's, and it is 
to be noted, that, whilst water-colour drawings by his 
hand are rarely seen at auctions, water-colour copies 
of his paintings have been sold in the common loose 
way under the name of Turner. But this can never 
affect the reputation of the painter, or be the leadi 
subject of remark in art circles. The market will 
never be overstocked with the genuine works of any 
great painter, least of all of Turner, whose works are 
all numbered and treasured. Of the writer’s truth 
as a prophet we form but a low estimate. The de- 
preciation he foretold was to have been in the value 
of the engravings of Turner’s pictures, not of the pic- 


ing 


tures themselves, and it was to have taken place upon | 


the dispersion of Turner's own collection of these by 
his next of kin. Now this large number was ac- 
quired in one purchase by Mr. Gambartt, the dealer, 
who has no doubt found markets for them at prices 
very real, however absurd they may appear to some, 
and they have not lowered prices. As a fact, we may 
mention that no copy of the ‘ Liber Studiorum” 
Turner can be obtained at any price ;, and we add, 
that we should be surprised if Mr. Ruskin had a word 
to say on this fictitious ¢ 








ssi ). 


The opening of the National Gallery on Saturdays | 


may be set The 


numbers of 


down as sufficiently su 
visitors are not only equal to a 
average day, but the sight is evidently a new one to 
a large portion of them. They yw in many c 

all the zest and surprise of the enjoyment of a new 

pleasure. Remarkable among all is the sprin kling of | 
the “Ancient People.” They seem to cons ider many of 

the pictures somewhat heathenish; and one whispered 

to us his opinion that Master Rubens was a vain | 
painter, and the nude female of Peace in the great 
Charles I. picture by him too voluptuous. ‘They | 
desire to see more subjects from the Old Testament; | 
they do not express any antipathy to the numberless | 
“Virgins and Child,” or the army of martyrs and 

saints of the Church of Christ; and they linger 

lovingly around Rembrandt, and express a warm 






sh 





conviction that he is the painter after their | 
own heart. His half-illumined darkness and | 
solemnity, his characteristic and semis stern 
figures, please them much; and Hazlitt or Fuseli | 


would find their praise of the miller’s son ful + en- | 
dorsed by our Hebrew friends. ‘The Venetian school, 
especially the portraits where the costume is rich and 
magnificent, attractsthem. They do not express any 
feeling for landscapes, or even the views of Venice of | 
Canaletti. These natural tastes, and the vant of 
them in some respects, are curious to note, and we 
hope will not be displeasing to Mr. Disraeli’s ie 
dred. We hope, as they have hitherto been debarred 
the use of the national pictures, they will m: ike many | 
“a Sabbath-day’s journey” to them, which is as 
“awful unto God” as it is now easy to do. 
There is a little traditional history attaching to the 
portrait by Bonvicino in the National Galle ry, which, 
as it explains the posture, the expression, and perhaps | 
too some of the accessories, is worth adding to tue | 
description we gave of it iF ist week. The father of the 
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| anne, but all having reference to the early 
history of the town. This was a wise arrangement, 
and one we should be glad to see well carried out by 
all these societies, who would by this means do useful 








service to the general history of the country. Such 
collecting and preserving of tangible evidence is the 
only legitimate end of bodies like these ; and they had 
be tke r spend their money, should they have to spare, 
in this way, than in printing tras ‘ proceedings ” 
and - pape rs,” too frequently concocted by amateur 


al claim to m tice. 





antiquaries, who have little 





The Society of Antiquaries of London hold their 
first meeting for the winter season next Thursday, in 
the rooms formerly occupied by the Royal Soeiety 
(removed to Burlington Hous Before recording 
their future career, it may be well to cast a glance at 
their last published work, ‘he Archzeologia,” vol. 
27, as itis a work less generally known than it de- 
serves to be, and contains many valuable papers of a 
very mixed character, which may be studied with 


investigate these particular 


his society has done much 


those who 
rcheology. 


advantage by 









lately for tl > bet ter comprehension of our early his- 
tory in the Saxon era, by the publication of 
important discoveries at home and abroad. The 
papers by their secretary, Mr. Al as well 
as those by Mr. Wvlie and t Cochet, 
contain valuable additions to our materials for a 
better comprehension of the sepulebr: sof the 
leutonic nations, especially the Franks and Saxons. 





Mr. Wylie’s last paper, on the bur: burial 


rand the 














of the dead, is a sens +r ee ling of t subject; but 
it required, to make it of more practical utility, nume- 
rous engravings, and it has not a ingle oue. The 
author is particular in giving references; but the 
references are far and wide, while the nature of the 





discussion demanded that examples should accom- 





















pany the text, to leave no doubt of the autl “er 
meaning. One of the graves opened by the Abbé 
Envermeu was remarkable for the mixed ean 
of the objects found with the ske is. There was 
an ornamented purse-clasp, set with garnets ; acouple 
of silver earrings (almost large enough for armlets),with 
drops of a square form, the angles of which are cut in 
-_ s, a hair pin(called by Abbé Cochet a stylus), 
necklace of beads, a knife, and a javelin head. 
Ht ad the last been wanting, there could have been no 


doubt of the sex ei shedamed of this grave; but the 
javelin, or framea, in the he writer, decides 
it to have been that of a young Frankish 
warrior. But we by no means consider he is correct 
in appropriation, for the numerous other re- 
mains are those which characterised the 
graves of females; and we think it more likely that 





pinion of 
pinion ¢ 


male, a 


this 


* } 
obviously 





a female should have been a huntress, and that her 
boar spear should have been buried with her, than 
that any voung Frankish warrior should have deco- 
rated himself with bea and other ornaments of 











female costume. Mr. Wylie’s notes seem to lead to 
the same conclusion. 

Mr. Roach Smith’s exposure of the Vandalism at 
Dax, tow hick 1 we drew attention a few weeks since, 
has, we are pleased to see, produced inquiries in high 
quarters in Franee, which may probably go far 
towards impugning the archa gical acquisitions of 
some persons in authority. At present we can hardly 


1d who were the parties acting for the Go- 


understa 











vernment against the Tow in Council of Dax; but we 
find the ; Mérimée constantly occurring. 
time since, owing to the remon- 





ome 


rouyn, the 





‘ 
ling]y 
walls were 














| nothing more than medizv: ns of Roman 
walls. M. Mérimée seems ado} ted this 
opinion, which, as we see, was in direct op posi tion to 
that of two of the soundest an iquaries in France, 
| has since been confirmed by the personal obser- 
vation of Mr. Roach Smith, who says they are un- 
| equ all ,in many respects, by any similar remains 
in the North of E the Imperial rn- 
ment has been ev : and we shoul fl think 
| that the Emperor vy > pleased to learn how 
| some of the most rem le of the national monu- 








| ments are being sacriti ishness and ignorance, 
One very curious fact d with the whole pro- 
| ceeding is the entire ice and apathy of all the 





Antiquarian Societies of Fr », Which are as thickly 












planted over the a as our Own are, or even more 
so; they a r to be chiefly kept up by their own 
| official importance, b dies too heavy to move 
for any go¢ large display of 
names ant pparent impor- 
tance to i too frequently 
the sole r Such a man as 
M. de C is worth the 


whole ho 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

THE WEEK. 
dition t ing representations at Drury- 
lane, under the p yne and Harrison management, 
during the las t two months, have to add Auber’s 
| sparkling opera, is, which was in- 
| troduced for the first time this season on Monday 
The exquisite character of the French composer's 


| THE MUS! 
In ack to the 





x 


famond 
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music, and withal its especial adaptation for the high | 


vocal attainments of Miss Louisa Pyne, caused it to 
be received with an enthusiasm that put all doubt of 
success to ‘flight. We say the peculiar fitness of the 
music allotted to Catarina (Miss Louisa Pine), inas- 
much as no artist—English at least—attempts to soar 
her lofty heights, dart through the labyrinthian 
passages, or embroider a melody with such elegance, 
richness, and profusion, as she. The impersonation of 
the Queen of Portugal is all that Scribe or Auber 
could reasonably desire, and perhaps more than they 
might have been led to expect. But, 
tribute to an artist of a well-won celebrity, we must 
enter a protest against the interpolating system, too 
much in vogue, for the mere purpose of “showing 
off.” Miss Pyne has now no need of this; and, if 
otherwise, The 
sufficient for the purpose, without damaging 
one hand by excision, and on the other by the intro- 
duction of airs and ornament totally foreign, un- 
suited, and meaningless. We are at a loss to conceive 
why the prayer to the Virgin, so essential to the time 


it on the 


in paying this | 
| evening. 


Crown Diamonds affords opportunities | 


and situation in which the composer placed it,should be | 


omitted altogether, and why a muleteer 
drawing-room ballad, and an _ elaborate 
vocal exercises should be thrust in. These are as 
s0 many flies in amber, about which nobody cares, 
while everybody wonders bow they got there. “Respect 
for a great composer ought to suggest the propriety 
of giving his opera, this especially, in its entirety. 
With reference to the performance of Don Henrique 


song, a 


chain of 


(Mr. Harrison), if we call it a more even and highly | 


finished one than that of the three principal characters 
sustained in other operas, we shall be awarding it a 
just eulogy. These two artists may be designated the 
pillars of the opera in question. There is, however, 
much credit due to Miss Susan Pyne, as Diana, for 

vocal efficiency displayed throughout, but especi: ally 
in the Bolero duet, which was re-sung with unbounded 
acclaim. The part of chief coiner, Rebviledo, fell to 
the lot of M. Corri, who made a 





about “ The blossom that hangs on the bough "— 
good old English melody certainly, but cruelly ented 
in its finale by a ridiculous attempt to add perfume | 
to the violet. We are promised a Mendelssohn Night 
on Monday, on which occasion Miss Arabella Goddard 
will take part. The band of sixty ‘perform grand 
operatic selections nightly from the really great | 
masters, with a degree of precision and finish that | 
challenge criticism. 


| 
| 
| 


A concert, under the immediate direction of the 
Vauxhall Benevolent Society, was given at the | 


Assembly Rooms, Kennington-park, on Wednesday | 
Though not crowded to that point which 
makes respiration difficult, the rooms were comfort- 
ably filled. The concert was pleaded in behalf of a 
charity, somewhat novel in its developments. It 
appears that on Christmas day 1857 no less than 
234 deserving families were supplied with a solid 
Christmas-day present, in the manner and form of 
six pounds of beef, three quartern loaves, half a pound 
of suet, half a quartern of flour, and a pound of 
plums. As there was something left, more than 
150 persons were variously relieved. To aid this 
praiseworthy institution, under the patronage of the 


M.P. of the borough, several artists, vocal and in- 
strumental, gave their services on Wednesday even- | 
ing. The programme hardly comes within the scope 


of criticism; many pieces were set down for perform- 
ance which to be done efficiently would require talent 
that could not be procured. A song of Bishop’s, 
‘** Tell me, my heart,” was very nicely sung by Miss 
and Miss Poole, as usual, did double duty. 
Among the soloists, Mr. H. Griesbach claimed the 
chief position by his masterly treatment of the 
“Carnival.” Few violinists seem more thoroughly 


Banks ; 


imbued with an appreciation of legitimate music, or 


first appearance in | 


it. Miss Louisa Pyne gaine: da boisterous encore in | 


the difficult and extremely a rid 
the krench eopy as Ah, je ve 
though out of place as a finale 
brilliancy of its execution, was rewarded with a 
shower of bouquets, which came raining dewn like 
bon-bons at an [Italian carnival; many, from enthusi- 
astic donors unaccustomed to calculate the parabolic 
curve of such projectiles. 

At the Crystal Palace, on Friday the 


cavatina, known in 
oo ma chaine 
, Rode’s air, from the 


5th, there was 


j and | 


| Still Waters Run Deep, and The Bengal Tiger. Almost 


another gathering of herves, to commemorate the deeds | 


of dreadful note at Inkermann four years ago. The 


¥( 
music selected on the occasion, and perf med by the | 


three bands belonging to the household troops, com- 
prised overtures, marches, &c., similarin character to 
the pieces submitted on the Balaklava diy. There 
was not so thronged an attendance as on the first 
«commemoration. This may be referred to the ne 
guid nimis principle, as well as to that of the lateness 
of the season for the general holiday folk. 

The concerts at the Lyceum under M. Jullien’s 
régime attract a full house nightly. During the past 
week the programme, though not of a distinctive 
character, blossomed with choice varieties. The 
overture to William Teil has been four times played 
since the commencement of these réunions, each time 
with an apparently increased relish; and the new 
sparkling valse, e ntitled “* Fern leaves,’ ’ possessing as 
it does many curious and striking combinations, in- 
variably wins an encore. In it there is a cornet 
obbligato, assigned to M. Duhem, exquisitely per- 
formed. On Tu ssday the andante con moto in D 
minor, from Mendelssohn's giorious Symphony in A 
major, was given. This lovely old-fashioned me- 
lody, one that might be sup) posed to have accompa- 
nied some Pp laintive legend, is in truth a song without 
words, and doubtlessly the most delicious of all the 
composer’s slow movements. It is accompanied by 
a@ moving counterpoint for the basses staccato, con- 
structed with such mat velious ingenuity that thetheme 
is richly diversified, and never appro ches monotony. 
This “ pilgrim’s march,” as it is sometimes called, 
was admirably placed ia the programme, and listen¢ d 
to with the attention its merits demanded. M. 
Wieniawsky gains strength with the patronising as 
well as with the musical public. A fantasia, on the 
evening referred to, from Otello arias, gave 
another opportunity of developing the resources at his 
command, 
ternity to Ernst, and seemingly put together to show 
with what profound comp lexities he conld enwrap a 
melody, M. Wieniawsky’s mechanism reduced to mere 
child’s play. It was a prodigious display of manual 


dexterity, toned down and embellished by 
extreme grace, with boundless powers of ex- 
ecution and a keen sense of colour. During 
the performance of this solo M. Jullien handed the 


baton to Mr. Wil.y—a deserved compliment to a most 
efficient artist. Vocalisms rarely form a striking 
feature in these conterte. Miss Louisa Vinning, a 
popular native singer, has had this branch of the art 
entirely to herself ‘from the opening night. “ Vedrai 
carino,” alternating with arias of a twin cha- 
racter, have taken the place of the eternal “‘ Tacea la 
notte” and its sister cavatina from La Traviata. 
Miss Vinning’s Italian music, however, is not very 
effective, although she generally gains an encore, 

which as generally introduces 


A, sprightly song 


| and 


| Court box, which relieves the simplicity of the other 
These movements, which owe their pa- | 





| 


| built and airy; 
him | 


apply themselves with more fervour in developing the 
resources of art, than this gentleman. Among the 
vocalists hitherto unmentioned were Mi-s Leffler, 
Mr. George Tedder, Mr. Edney, and Mr. Henry 
Suckland. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC 
We are glad to announce that Mr. 
made his reappearance at 
evening. 


GOSSIP. 

Alfred Wigan 
Brighton on Monday 
The pieces selected were Mr. Tom Taylor's 





needless is it to add that the reception of this popular 
favourite was enthusiastic. 

Mr. Buckstone and Miss Reynolds (taking advan- 
tage of Mr. Charles Mathews’s popularity at the Hay- | 
market) are fultilling a short engagement at the | 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool. 

Professor Frikell has left London for a tour through | 
the country ; but will return totown in the spring. — | 

Mr. W. C. Macready tas experienced a domestic | 
grief by the loss of his sister, who died on Monday | 
last at his residence, Sherborne. 

| 


We regret to hear of the melancholy death of Mr. 
Alleroft, ¢ once an extensive musical publisher, and also 
well known tothe public as the entrepreneur of con- | 
certs at the Lyceum. We understand that losses | 
occasioned by his connection with the Lyceum had | 
affected Mr. Allcroft’s mind, and that the circum-"| 
stances of his death were most distressing. | 

The début of Mile. Piccolomini at New York has 
been a triumph. The New York Herald, in recording 
the event, states that ‘‘the fastidious critics find 
fault with her singing, and cannot find terms strong 
enough to praise her acting. The general public is 
charmed, fascinated, dazzied, and led capiive by her.” 

The Adelphi melodrama Janet Pride has been pro- 
duced with great success at Melbourne. 

The second and last son of Mozart died at Milan a 
few days back in his 80th year. 

A correspondent from Nice, writing to the Morning 
Post, describes the performance cf Madame Bocca- 
badati in Jt/goletto as ‘“ very creditabie,” and says 
that the tenor Vicentelli ** possesses a good natural 
voice; but,” he adds, ‘* the chorists are abominable, 
the orchestra inferior.” For the rest of the 
entertainment, he adds, humorously enough: ‘* The 
prompter has a good organ, and is heard in every 
part of the house, which is pleasing to those who take 
an interest in the libretto. The ‘claque’ are also 
very efficient and zealous. The house itself is well 
the decorations are simple, and in 
Opposite the stage is a magnificent 


good taste. 


boxes. Over the drop scene is a clock, by means of 
which exasperated critics are enabled to judge 
the number of times the chorus has deserved kicking 
in a given number of minutes. The chairs in the 
boxes might be made of softer materials, and the 
management would act wisely in declining to admit 
babies in arms. ‘Donnae mobile’ is not improved 
by the gratuitous accompaniment of a squalling 
brat.” 

In Genoa the Carlo Felice house is about to produce 
a new opera, by Count Montebruno, entitled Cedlina, 
or the Fidanzata per Testamento. In Bologna Pacini 
is also about to bring out a new opera, which he has 
named Lidia di Bruxelles. At the Victor Emmanuel 
house, in Turin, a third new opera is about to be pro- 
duced, namely, /sabella d'Arragone, by Carlo Pedrotti. 
There is consequently no dearth of novelty ; and let us 
trust that these works will prove worthy of crossing the 
Alps. In the meanwhile the Puritani has been hissed 


| and Mesdames 


| tain,” 





at Naples, and Lucretia Borgia, transformed into Elena 





Fosci, has met there with a fate scarcely less deplo- 
rable. In the dramatic field Brofferio, the Sardinian 
tribune, is completing a comedy, entitled Gli Ener- 
gumeni; while Robespierre, a tragedy, in which figure 


| all the principal male and female characters of the 


Revolution, has proved successful at the Alfieri house, 
in Turin. 

At Paris // Barbiere has been produced at the 
Italian Opera, with Sigs. Mario, Corsi, and Zucchini, 
Alboni and Congelini, in the cast. 
Report says that Mario sings better than ever. 

it is stated that M. Berlioz has written a new opera 


| to his own librett 


The Italian journals report that Miss Balfe will sing 
at Turin during the Carnival. Those who remember 
her in London will easily appreciate what benefit an 
Italian experience will be to her. 

Madame Ristori is now playing at Parma, where 
her performance in Giuditta excites the warmest 
admiration. 

The Detroit Free Press contains the following anec- 
dote about Formes;—‘* The great basso made his 


| appearance on the stage the other night dressed in a 


very rusty old suit of sheep’s grey, much to the sur- 
prise of his audience. He then explained frankly 
that he had not found time to dress since the arrival 
of the train, and made a handsome apology for his 
want of care in making up. His apology was re- 
ceived in good humour, and responded to by hearty 
applause. He then, with much simplicity, with the 
aid of an old bandanna handkerchief rolled up in a 
wad, cleared the perspiration from his brow and com- 
menced. The unaffected and frank manner of intro- 
ducing himself prepossessed the audience in his fa- 
vour, and placed him at once on good terms with 
them.” 





THE THEATRES. 


Iris to the outlying and City theatres that one must 
turn for novelties, and to find the drama really living. 
On Monday we bent our way to a part of the town 
which long was supposed to be a region devoted most 
sordidly to business. Extending beyond Norton 
Folgate, the very essence of citizen life according to 
the contemptuous old comedies, it was esteemed on 
the extremest verge of shepkeeping existence, and 
was unillumined by a single ray of Apollo's glory, 
and totally unknown to the Muses. For years not a 
gleam of literature or art enlightened the foggy and 
dense region; yet in earlier times the tragic and the 


| comic muse had triumphed there, and two of the 


‘* The Theatre ” and ‘* The Cur- 
had given enjoyment and intellect to the 
multitude. Hither, in the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth, while Shakspere was yet a boy creeping 
with shining morning face unwillingly to school, 


earliest playhouses, 


| flocked the elite of the court to witness and encourage 


the then young and rising Drama, which was to give 
to England a succession of geniuses which should cope 
with, aud in one instance outdo, ‘all that insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome sent forth.” It is very 
probable that on the unclassical ground of Shoreditch 


| first rolled that majestic yet familiar blank verse 


that now is adored in Shakespeare’s versification, and 
consecrated in Milton’s poems. A long night of in- 


| tellectual darkness fell on this outlying region, and 


its dramatic reputation was entirely destroyed by the 
Puritan Government, suppressing the the: atre entirely. 
Then came a continuous and dense fog, in which the 
Eastern suburbs were deeply ensbrouded, though the 
vicinity of some of the great Dissenters and the genius 
of Milton shed a glory on Bunhill Fields and its neigh- 
bourhood, ‘Thus stood matters pretty well for two 
hundred years—so slow is the progress of art when 
interfered with by barbarous laws; when at last the 
genius of the Drama again burst. forth, not in the 
might and majesty of its former intellect, but stillas 
a civiliser, and, in the long run, an educator and 
elevator of the brutalised and benumbed in mind. 
Corrupt and short-sighted legislation for a hundred 
and fifty years confined the drama, the most popular 
mode of teaching and guiding the public imagi- 
nation, to two theatres in the vicinity of the 
court, and Tragedy and Comedy were forbidden 
under heavy penalties to be promulgated else- 
where. After a struggle, in which the writer is 
proud to record his prominent efforts, the national 
plays of Shakespeare or of any one else, if they 
could write as well, or at least as attractively, were 
permitted to be acted anywhere. Benighted Norton 
Folgate and slatternly Shoreditch roused at the call, 
and two theatres again irradiate the very region 
where the Theatre and the Curtain first ushered the 
great and good English Drama into existence. 

The Standard and the City of London have called 
into existence the Grecian and the Britannia, and 
now four theatres stimulate the fancy and rouse the 
intellect of a region which some twenty years since 
could scarce have known what a stage play was. 
The particular call made upon us in our capacity of 
critic was to the City of London Theatre; but we 
must take an early opportunity of visiting the Bri- 
tannia, to see the new house just opened by its ener- 
getic manager. The account in a more technical 
contemporary shows us that no pains or money has 
been spared in its erection. 

At the City of London we found a quiet but parti- 
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cularly juvenile audience, in a very neat and pretty 
house, admirably ventilated and appointed in every 
way. The preponderance of young girls and boys, 
apparently the workpeople of neighbouring manufac- 
tories, reminded us of the gallery and pit at Man- 
chester or Coventry; and their conduct evinced a like 
intenseinterestinthedrama. No audience could bemore 
sincerely devoted to the stage proceedings, and their 
manners were in every way simple and decorous. 
Here the stage reigns supreme, and fashion has no 
jurisdiction in the audience portion. The only draw- 


back was the occasional wailing and shrieking of | 


nurslings which their mothers hal smuggled in, in 
defiance of the very prominent declaration in the bills, 
that children in arms are not admitted. We counted 
five in the pit, and undoubtedly heard as many more 
in the gallery. 

The play was entitled The Snake in the Grass, and 
is an adaptation and dramatising of a serial tale 
lately issued in the London Journal. The like pro- 
cess bad lately been performed with regard to a 
popular serial of another weekly periodical, “ The 
Woman of the World ;” and there are daily symptoms 


of a close connection with the drama and the novel of | 


the multitude; and we may expect that the Social 
Science Society, with its learned lords, will next year 





give us the statistics and the effects of the theatres | 


that dramatise the penny literature, and thus give to 
it a local habitation and a life. Much has to be said 
on this subject, of consequence to society and progress; 
but we cannot now say it, and must confine ourselves 
to the piece. Imprimis, it is essentially domestic, 
that being the main requisite to excite sympathy. 
The story is or may be well known; and evidently 
was 80 to the young lads and lasses who marked the 
emphatic revenge of Hester Blayre (the Snake 
in the grass), and enjoyed the vengeance which 
the betrayed girl took on her seducer, Sir Giffard Falk- 
land. The fortunes of the young and innocent couple, 
which end in a visible wedding, were keenly 
watched, as were the emotions and vicissitudes of 
Korah the good and Miriam the violent, in their con- 
tested love for the manly but misled Reuben Drake. 
The changes from tragedy to comedy are as sudden 
and as complete as in the Shakesperean drama; and 
the blood has scarcely received a chill from some 
terrible climax, when it suddenly tingles with the 
merriment of Timothy Taketoll and his dame, or at 
the eccentricities of the old scoundrel, Silas Hookaway. 
The deaths in this play are as numerous as those in 
“Hamlet,” four persons being shot and two stabbed, 
besides numerous abortive attempts and threats, 
which are freely interspersed throughout the story. 
Nevertheless, it is a real drama, that moves to tears 
and laughter, and has in it hope and fear. So far it 
is useful; the direct moral is just, and the in- 
direct, to those who can reflect, certainly beneficial. 
Virtue is not only triumphant, but is always in 
the ascendant as regards position; and we do not 
find in this lowly piece that indirect apology for 
adultery, or that insidious elevation of pride and 
ferocity, which is too often the staple morale of the 
genteeler drama. On the whole, the moralist and 
the social progressionist will be satisfied with a visit 
to the people’s theatres. The enormous value of the 
cultivation of the imagination, and of the excitement 
in any degree of the sense of the beautiful in contra- 
distinction to the merely useful, is beginning to be 
acknowledged by statesmen as well as philosophers. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue contest for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow 
University is likely to be a sharp one. According to 
the latest intelligence, Lord Glencorse has withdrawn 
his name, and the Independent Committee of Students 
has brought forward Mr. Charles Dickens as their 
candidate. The election takes place on Monday, the 
candidates now in the field being Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton (the present Lord Rector), the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and Mr. Dickens. The Lord Justice 
Clerk has retired from the contest. 

The Committee of Stewards for the Glasgow Burns 
Centenary Festival have met to elect a chairman; but 
we have not yet received the result of their delibe- 
rations. 

Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., has been lecturing at 
Reigate on behalf of the Mechanics’ Institution, tak- 


ing for his subject ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in Assyria | 


and Babylonia, applied to the I!lustration of Scrip- 
ture.” . 

M. Kossuth will deliver two lectures in the Music 
Hall, Edinburgh, on the 15th and on the 18th. The 
first will be ‘On Hungary, in connexion with the 
Condition and General Interests of Europe,” Charles 
Cowan, Esq., M.P., in the chair; and the second, 
“On the Characteristic Differences of European Na- 
tions, illustrated by parallels,” Adam Black, Esq., 
M.P., in the chair. 

Lady Lytton (says the Bath Chronicle) has returned 
from the Continent, and again taken up her abode at 
Clarke’s Hotel, Taunton. 

Lady Morgan is about to give a portion of her 
“Memoirs” to the world. Mr. Bentley is to be the 
publisher. 

The secretary to the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany announces that the direct communication be- 


tween London and Paris has just been re-esta- 
blished. 

The Scottish Guardian states that a bottle was on 
Monday picked up on the shore at Portobello, having 
inclosed in it a slip of paper, bearing the following 
words: 1857, August 4. Ship Lady Franklin, 
Arctic Regions, all well. Dear mother, P. B. One 
boy killed. P. B.” 

A circular has been sent round “the trade” an- 
nouncing that “the Morning Chronicle has entirely 
changed hands,” and that ‘under the new manage- 
ment this journal will at once assume a defined and 
important political position ; and it will in no respect 


be wanting in the features of a first-class newspaper.” | 


A rumouris afloat (how true we know not) that the 


Liberal section of the present Ministry are largely | 


interested in the new proprietorship, and that the 
journal will henceforth enjoy the special countenance 
of Sir E. B. Lytton, Lord Stanley, and Sir John 
Pakington. 

The London correspondent of the Daily Post, giving 
an account of the present status of the cheap press, 


Bright and his sympathisers, is at a low ebb in respect 
of circulation. It is said that less than 10,000 are 
printed daily, so that the loss must be very great. 


says: ‘The Morning Star, the penny organ of Mr. | 
! 


The office in the Strand has been given up, and | 


the journal seems, so to speak, to have gone into 
lodgings.” 

The directors of the Dial enterprise announce that 
they have elected Henry Blake, Esq., ‘‘ of the Corpo- 
ration of London,” to the office of general ma- 
nager. 

The Council of University College, London, held 
their first session for the academical year on Saturday 
last. On the report of the Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy they awarded to Mr. Jacob Stiebel Mr. George 
Knott’s astronomical prize of 10/. for the best essay 


!on “the Progress of Navigation as connected with 


| 








the Progress of Astronomy,” subject proposed by the 
senate of the college. On the report of the examiners 
for the Andrews scholarships in classics and mathe- 
matics—viz., Professors Newman, Malden, De Mor- 
gan, and Potter, with Mr. John Power Hicks, late of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, A.M., in classics, and Mr. 
Arthur Cohen, late of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
in mathematics. both former students of University 
College, examiners for the Council—the 100/. scholar- 
ship was awarded to Mr. Herbert H. Cozens-Hardy, 
of Holt, Norfolk; and the 60/. scholarship to Mr. 
Jacob Stiebel, of Gordon-square, London. On the 
report of the Faculty of Medicine, the Longridge 
prize of 40/. for general proficiency in medicine and 
surgery was awarded to Mr. Felix Henry Kempster, of 
London. Notice having been received of the pay- 
ment of Mr. Atkinson Morley’s legacy of 5000/. for 
the foundation of scholarships in surgery, a resolu- 
tion was passed referring to the Faculty of Medicine 
to prepare a scheme of examination for considera- 
tion. Mr. George A. Ibbetson was appointed a 
lecturer on dental surgery at the college, and surgeon- 
dentist to the hospital. Friday, the 3rd December, 
was fixed for the Joseph Hume scholarship in juris- 
prudence; examiner, Professor John Philip Green. 
The Council having in view the Joseph Hume scho- 
larship in political economy, to be awarded in 1859, 


and the Ricardo scholarship for political economy for | 


1860, authorised the expenditure of a year’s income 
of the Ricardo fund (24/.) in the purchase for the 
Ricardo Library of recent publications, English and 
foreign, on political economy. A report from the 
Senate of the College on the new regulations proposed 
by the Senate of the University respecting examina- 
tions in arts was received, and ordered to be commu- 
nicated to the Senate of the University and to Convo- 
cation. Authority was given to fit up for a museum. 
the long room on the upper floor between the vesti- 
bule and the north wing, in order to afford more 
spacious accommodation for the increased and still 
increasing collections of the college. 

A meeting has been held in the public lecture-room 
ofthe Southwark Literary Institution, Borough-road, 
for the purpose of considering the state and prospects 
of the society. The chair was taken by W. Roupell, 
Esq., M.P. The chairman announced that the 
meeting took place in order to prevent the closing of 
the institution, which, unless measures could be } 
taken, was unavoidable. There was a debt of between 
3007. and 4002, and no present means of payment. 
Resolutions, approving of the principles of such insti- 
tutions, and in favour of relieving this one from its 
burden, were proposed and carried; but we are not | 
enabled to state how much money subscribed to that 
end was forthcoming from those who attended the 
meeting. 

Mr. Dawson's inability to speak at the Birmingham 
banquet to Mr. Bright has given rise to some ill- 
natured comments on the part of the local press, as 
appears from the following letter which that popular 
lecturer has deemed it necessary to address to the | 
Birmingham Weekly Press :— 

Sir,—My first impression was that it was desirable for me 
to explain my unusual conduct at the dinner on Friday last. 
Afterwards I was persuaded not to do so; but on seeing an 
allusion to the matter in a letter, I have resolved to act as at 
first seemed to me best. I am aware that the obvious inter- 
pretation of my behaviour is, that I was, to speak plainly, 
“drunk.” Such was not the case. I had been suffering 
during the week from a sharp attack of a painful malady 
that prevents sleep, and for many nights I had had but a few 











| Metropolis, are enabled to render to the pt 








minutes’ rest. During Friday I complained of extreme 
irritability, and stated that it would be best for me not to go 
to the meeting; but I was persuaded that it would go off, and 
all would be well. Soon after entering the hall I felt very ill, 


| and went out to take a dose of medicine, and all seemed right 


till I got up to speak, when consciousness departed, and I no 
longer was master of speech or act. Some time ago I had a 
similar attack, but then it was in private, and there were n 
accompanying circumstances to create the ugly suspicion 
which I find is entertained now. On Friday I took little 
wine, and that little was not the cause of my calamity. 
Those who know me, know that neither lying nor drunken 
ness is a sin of mine; they will accept this sad explanation: 
those who are neither just nor generous must blame me as 
they please, and their blame I will bear with the quietness 
with which I have borne much other undeserved censure 
| If, in future, any kind souls should regret that I take no 

part in that public work in Birmingham, at which I have in 
years past laboured so hard, let them not attribute my 
| silence to any change of principles, or decline of willingness, 
but to the necessity of attending to the solemn warnings 
that I have had from the lips of physicians and my own 
sufferings, that. unless I do less work, and have less excite- 
ment, my sun may go down at noon, quenched by a calamity 
more awful than death.—I am, Sir, yours truly, GeorGE 
Dawson." 

A letter in the Nord states that the Revue des 
deux Mondes has received an official warning in 
| consequence of an article in the last number by M. 
| Forcade. 











OBITUARY. 


GIFFARD, STANLEY Legs, LL.D., died at Folkestone, Kent, 
in the 68th year of his age. The name of Dr. Giffard 
has been long and honourably known as a man of 
letters and a journalist. Educated for the bar, he adopted 
journalism for his profession, and so far back as 1819 be- 
came the editor of the St. James's Chronicle. In 1827 he 
founded and became editor of the Standard, and remained 
so until a very recent period. This paper, according to 
the article upon Dr. Giffard in ‘‘ The Men of the Time,” was 
originated by him for the purpose of supplying the Pro- 
testant party of that time with a daily organ which should 
occupy the Aiatus left in the press by the defection of the 
Courier, when that journal adopted a new creed, and left 
its former supporters altogether in the lurch. Dr. Giffard 
was Protectionist to the last. He was a ripe scholar, a 
diligent Hebraist, and an able Biblical critic. As a 
journalist his style was simple and hard-hitting. Dr. 
Giffard also wrote articlesin the Quarterly and other 
leading periodicals of the time, and was for some time the 
leading contributor to the Aforning Herald. His coadjutor 
on the Standard on its commencement was Mr. Alaric 
Watts, who, on his retirement in 1828, was succeeded by 
the brilliant Irishman Dr. Maginn. Speaking of his political 
connection with the Tory party, the writer in ‘‘ Men of the 
Time” says: ‘*‘ The Derby Conservatives, who conferred a 
baronetcy on Sir Archibald Alison, and posts of emolu- 
ment on many others of their supporters, have offered no 
public employment to Dr. Gifferd in recognition of the 
important services he has rendered them—chiefly, perhaps, 
because they suspect that he would not be prevailed upon 
to accept of any such compensation for his advocacy; but 
he has one son in the Church, and two others at the Bar, 
both of them men of mark and character, who need not 
be influenced by such scruples.” 

Peacock, The Very Rev. Gronce, D.D., Dean of Ely, after a 
severe and long illness. The late Dean graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1813, when he came out second 
wrangler, the senior wrangler of the year being Sir John 
Herschel. He took his M.A, degree in 1816, and that of 
doctor in divinity per diteras regias in 1839, in which year 
he was presented by Lord Melbourne's Government to the 
Deanery of Ely. He was at that time Fellow of Trinity 
College. In 1839 he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter to the small living of Wentworth, near Ely, and 
this, with the deanery and the Lowndean Professorship of 
Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, he held up to 
the time of his death. Dr. Peacock was prolocutor of the 
last Convocation of the province of Canterbury, and con- 
ducted the business in so able and courteous a manner 
as to receive the warmest thanks of the great ecclesias- 
tical body. He would have been re-elected on the as- 
sembling of the present Convocation, had it not been that 
ill health compelled him to decline the honour which was 
intended for him. The deanery is in the gift of the Crow 
and is the first important piece of clerical preferment 
which the Earl of Derby has been called upon to bestow 


TENTILATING STOVES! SUSPEN- 

SION STOVES!—The two best, cheapest, and most 

economical.—Prospectuses, with prices, post free.—DEANE 
and Co., London-bridge. 


100.000 CUSTOMERS WANTED. 


—SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STA- 
TIONERY is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained 
s. d. 8. d. 
Cream-laid Adhe- 
9 sive Envelopes 3 0 
= Largecommercial 
one © ~% | Buff Envelopes 3 0 
BlueCommercial American ditto... 3 6 
| eye o-? a Blue Laid dito .. 5 6 tk 
No CHARGE made for STAMPING paper or envelo; 
with initials or from private dies. A SAMPLE PACKET 
STATIONERY (sixty descriptions, priced and numbe 
sent free, together with a Price List, on receipt of four stamps 
CARRIAGE PAID on all orders over 20s, 
SAUNDERS Brotuers, Manufacturing Stationers, 95, 
and 104, London-wall, London, E.C 








Cream-laid Note 


2 0 per rm. | 
Thick ditto ..4 0 
4 


per 10) 
sordered Note... 
Straw Paper.. 
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[HE GUINEA COAL COMPANY.— 
London Offices, No. 17, Wellington-street, Strat 
opposite the Lyceum Theatre. This Company, being ¢ 
and Ship Owners, and acting as their own agents in the 






their unr 


valled WALLSEND COALS to any part of London on the 
City side at the hitherto unprecedented price of ONE 
GUINEA per TON, to be paid for on delivery. As stated t 

the Chronicle, Morning Post, Sunday Times, and Jlustrated 
News, this is undoubtedly the greatest boon ever bestowe 
upon the inhabitants of London, viz., to obtain a Genuine 
Article at such a price. No agents or travellers employed 

therefore all orders must be sent to the Cor 
addressed to HoRATIO More 


the Secretar 
Manager for the Guinea Coal Company. 


any’s Offices, 


and Genera 











pens al 


[Nov. 13, 1858. 
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TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 


unadulterated—HENryY 
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Oper n daily from 9 til ire 
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*S.—Works—strong, 





SIDPLE COM BE’ 





s's-cross and Euston-square. 
IDDLEC OM BE’S BAS 


ion ¢ f all Pe nae see them, 





tween King’ $-cross $ and | E 


ORNIMAN* 


powdered ao yur on "2 


» spring gathering without its being dis- 











HornmMan’s Agents it 


IN FUEL.—The wa: 
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1e use of the following 
~Grates, now made froin 20s. each. 


chimney-sweeping is almost superseded. 
our! bridg e fire-brick backs, from 24s. eac ch complete 
who a I 


. would 1 ne ver const nt “to “vt rr rates ; with iron ene, 
and porcelain sides, 

advant: ges of porcelain for ornament 
se from its cleanliness, saving of trouble 
ym its beauty not being impaired by lapse 


Illustrated prospectuses forwarded on application. 


Also, 
STOVES _ for ENTRANCE HALLS 


.. of the best construction. 


had with or without open fire, 
severe weather or throughout the season if required, 
i * objection found to so many 

2e overheated and to render 
srospe ctuses forwarded. 


and will burn night and day in 


Stoves, that of a liability to bec 
the atmosphere offensive 





which alone obtained a first-class Medal at the Paris Exhi- 


, General Stove and Kitchen 
42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. 








of| E AL and SON'S RIDER- DOWN 


QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also, 
GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s, List of prices 
and sizes sent tree by post. HEAL and Son’s New Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 








FURNISH sy R HOUSE WITH THE BE ARTICLES 
DEANE'S.—E sti rE A. D. 1700. 


ID EA N E’S TABLE CUTLERY 
hi 


is been celebrated for more m™, 150 vears for quality | 


and cheapness. The stock is extensive and complete, afford- 


ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every pur- | 
chaser, 
| PRICES :— 
Best ree gy rent Ivory-handled Knives— 
per doz. per doz. s. d. per pair 8. d. 





Table Knives 33 0| Dessert ditto 28 0| Carvers -. 106 
Best Ivory-handled Knives— 


Table Knives 29.0| Dessert ditto 23 0! Carvers ° 90 


Fine Ivory-handled Knives— 
Table Knives 
Good Ivory-handled Knives— 





Table Knives 16 0| Dessert ditto 12 0| Carvers . 56 
Kitchen Knives and Forks— 

Table Knives 10 0| Dessert ditto 8 0| Carvers ° 26 

Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished 


workmanship, and in choice variety. Scissors in handsome 
cases, adapted for presents, 
Penknives and every description of Pocket Cutlery. 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the 
| —_ q and is a plain, thoroughly good, old English Razor. 
| Pri 8. 6d. 


war _ aa ~ _ 
FRENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—The 
. Newest Patterns of the Season.—DEANE and CO, have 
on Sale an extensive and choice assortment of these Lamps— 
Bronze, from 8s. 6d. to 6l.; China, complete, from 16s. to 7/. 7s. 
each. Engravings, with prices, free per post. Pure Colza Oil 
for the above Lamps at the lowest market price, « 
London or the suburbs, periodically, or on receipt of letter 
order. 


D® AWING-ROOM STOVES.—A large 





id handsome collection of Bright Stoves, for the Draw- | 


ing or Dining Room, embracing all the newest designs. 
DEANE and CO, have applied to these, and other classes of 
Register Stoves, patented improvements, economising the 
consumption of fuel, for which the highest testimonials have 
been given. 

Hot-air Stoves in new and ornamental patterns, with 
ascending or descending flues, suitable for churches, public 
buildings, halls, shops, &c. 


FLECTRO-PLATE, comprising Tea and 
4 Coffee Sets, in all the most approved and elegant sil- 
ver patterns, Liqueur-stands, Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake- 
baskets, and every article usually produced in silver. 
QPOONS and FORKS.—Silver Pattern 
Spoons and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of 
these cheap, useful, and elegant articles in Electro-Silvered 
and Deanean Plate. 
} PRICES OF ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
Best. 








Second Qualii 


fable Forks .. 
Table Spoons . 
Dessert For oe 
Dessert Spoons ... 
Tea Spoons ons 9 
Mustard and Salt, per pair, 3s. 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, Lonpon BripGe. 
| *,* Send for DEANE’S FURNISHING LIST. Free on 
application. 


per doz. 





Sug 





p#} PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
A SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 


| more than 20 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when | 


| PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington aud Co., 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 


mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
| 


| real silver. 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follow 





Fiddle or Thread } 

Old or | King’s | Military 
-—— | Silver |Brunswk | Pattern. | Pattern. 
Pattern. | Pattern. | 


























£ 8d. 5. a. 

12 Table Forks ...... 118 06 0 
12 Table Spoons L18 0 0 
12 Dessert Forks lw 0 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 110 0 0 
12 Tea Spoons 018 0 0 
6 Spoons, 012 ¢ 0 
2 Sauce Ladles 070 0 
1 Gravy Spoon 08 0 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bov 040 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl.) 0 2 0 9 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs ...... 03 0 0 
1 Pair Fish Carvers 140 0 
1 Butter Knife 03 6 0 
1 Soup Ladle 013 0 0 
1 Sugar Sifter 040 6 
TORO isc csnitssdcnapetne eneees lL 14 6 14 iR 3 a 14 9(\21 4 9 
Any article to be had sir at the same prices. An oak 






chest to contain the above ud a relative number of knives, 
&ec., 21. 15s. Tea and c if¥e: sets, cruet and liqueur frames, 
waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds 
of replating done by the patent process. 


BEDS! EADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his establishment 
the most distinguished in this country. 

Sedsteads, fi .-12s, 6d. to £20 0s. each. 
Shower B: .. 88. Od. to £6 0s. each. 
Lamps qutaiens, from.... 6s, 0d. to 47 7s. each. 

(All other kinds at the -~% rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 3d. per gallon. 
wi sLIAM S. “BU RTON S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
IHustrations of his Wimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers and Hoet-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns 
and Kettles, Tea Trays, Cloc Table Cutlery, Baths and 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bed-hangings, &c., with List of Prices, and Plans of the 
— large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 
2 and 3, Newman-street ; and 4, 5and 6, Perry’s-place, Lendon. 
Established 1820. 
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| QYDENHAN { TOP-COAT, 42s, — Easy, 





23 0| Dessert ditto 18 0| Carvers . 76} ’ ’ 
Are all made to Order from the new Scotch Cheviot, all wool 


| such general popularity to Messrs 


| pearance, profes 


‘livered in | 










| from the front part of the shoulde 


| Paletot; these apertur 





warm, waterproof, and elegant; the most perfect over- 
coat out.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, Merchant Tailors, 29, 
Ludgate-hill. 


| QYDENHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, com- 


7 plete for 43s. 6d., comprising Trousers, 17s. 6d.: Waist- 
coat, 8s. 6d.; and coat, 17s. 64.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, 


| Ludgate-hill. 


| QY DENHAM TOP.-COAT, 42s., for hard 


wear during three Winters.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


QGYDE NHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d., uni- 
versally admitted to be the most eleg ant, comfortable 


and durable that can be made.—SAMUEL BROTHE RS, 29 


| Ludgate-hill. 


Patterns and Guide to Self-Measurement sent free. _ 


PPHE 35s. INVERNESS WRAP PERS, 
The 50s, TWEED SUITS, and 
The 16s, TROUSERS 
tweeds, of winter substances, thoroughly shrunk, by 


B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. Patterns and Designs, with directions for Mea- 


| surement, sent free. The Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coat ; 


The Guinea Dress Trousers: and the Half Guinea W aistcoats. 


N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed, 
. mr 
TICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED 
a PALETOT has all those — ges which secured 
Nicoll’s original Paletot, 
avoids giving to the wearer an outré ap- 
nal men and all others can use it during 
morning and afternoon in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, coed securing a more 
graceful outline and great saving in ear; the latter 
advantage is considerably enhanced by the application of 
a 1 nang! and neatly-stitched binding, the mode of ef- 
fecting which is patented. In London, the NEW REGIS- 
TERED PALETOT = alone be had of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
114, 116, 118, and 12), Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &e. 












that is to say, as 





H. J. and D. NICOLL recommnes nd for an 


yutside Coat the ae and Patent Cape Paletot ; 
and for ordinary use the Cape Suit, such ‘being well 
adapted for Young Gentlemen, on account of exhibiting 
considerable economy with general excellence. Gentle- 
men at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and Naval 
Schools, waited on by appointment. A great variety of 
materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 





| worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at Warwick HousE, 


142 and 144, Regent-street. 

FOR L ADI ES 

T ' ’ > rr 
ICOLL’S PATENT 
oo CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and 
comfort. No Lady having seen or used such in travelling for 
morping wear or for covering full dress would willingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish Roque- 
laire, and hasan elastic Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome 
or heavy, and measures from twelve to sixteen yards round 


HIGHLAND 





| the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders ; but 


by a mechanical contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) 


| the wearer can instantly form semi-sleeves, and thus leave the 


arms at liberty: at the same time the Cloak can be made as 
quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used 
for travelling are the soft neutral-coloured shower-proof 
Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm, but for the prome- 
nade other materials are provided. Theprice will betwo guineas 
and a half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined 
Hood a few shillings more are charged. This department is 
attended to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all Kinds, with 
Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out door use. 
These at all times—like this Firm's Riding Habit—are in good 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantaloons des Dames 2 Cheval, parti composed of 
Chamois. As no measure is required, the patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, “and is 
thus well adapted for a gift,—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick 


House, 142 and 144, Regent-street, L ondon. _ 
} tr 

TICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
offers the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
and forms a species 
of sleeve for each arm; both are at perfect freedom to 
pass through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the 
. however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which dees not appear at the back part of the Paletot, 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form hanging sleeves, 
at the same time concealing the hands when placed in the 
pockets. The garment is altogether most posh an and 











s 











gr — in appearance, and can in London alone be had of 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent-street, and 
22, ( ornhill. 

aa r . . 
AUTION.—In consequence of many im- 
' pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary to 
state that all Messrs. Nicoll’s m: unufactures may be distin- 
guished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to 
each specimen; to copy this fraud, and may be thus de- 
tected: if the garment is dark-coloured. the label has a black 
ground, with the firm's name and address woven by the 
Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk; if the garment is light- 
coloured, the label has a pale drab ground, and red letters. 
Each garment is marked in plain figures, . a fixed moderate 
price, and is of the best materials. H. J. and D. NICOLL 
have recognised agents in various parts of inne United King- 
dom and Colonies, and any information forwarded through 
them will be thankfully acknowledged or paid for so that the 
same may lead to the prosecution of any person copying their 
trade mark, or making an unfair use of their name; that isto 
ay, in such a manner as may be calculated to mislead. 

Signed) H. J. and D. NICOLL, 

Regent-street and | © ornhill, | London. 


— > = ‘Dea 
( PENING of NEW PREMISES.—The 

- Public are respectfully informed that the magnificent 
and capacious Premises, 189 and 190, Tottenham Court Road, 
corner of Francis-street, London, were opened on Monpay, 
the 25th of October, as a first-class Clothing and Outfit- 
ting Establishment, by LAWRENCE HYAM, in connection 











| with his long-celebrated House, 36, Gracechurch-street, City. 


The Stock, which consists of every description of Men's, 
Youths’, and Boys’ Attire, adapted to the present season, is of 
the most novel deseription, being manutacted by L. HYAM 
within the last three months, expressly for this establishment. 
Everything that long experience and taste can suggest has 
been brought into requisition, in order to render this esta- 
blishment not only the most popular, but of paramount im- 
portance to every class of the community. The Public are 
invited to inspect the immense assortment now on hand; and, 
as every garment will be sold at a mere fraction of profit, this, 
combined with intrinsic goodness and great durability, 
Hyam hopes will ensure universal support. In the Ordered 
Department, cutters of great talent and experience are en- 
gaged, thus ensuring to those who favour L. Hram with their 
patronage in this department the certainty of obtaining 
superior garments, both in quality, w orkmanship, and dura- 
bility, at a great reduction in prices—L. HYAM, Tailor, 
Clothier, and Outfitter, West End Establishment, 189 and 
19), Tottenham Court <4 W. ; City Establishment, 
Gracechurch-street, City, E.C 
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y ATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, and 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 

Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 

Ms anufa acturer, HOOP ER, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 


, Grocers, &e. &e, 


__ Sold by all Ch 
> DATED NT CORN FL JUR, for Custards, 
Puddings. &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and un- 
equalled as a diet for infants and invalids. The Lancet says: 
This is superior to anything of the kind known.” See also 
reports from Dr. Hassal, Dr. Letheby, and Dr. Maddock.— 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c.: 16 0z. packets, 8¢d.—BROWN 
and POLSON, Paisley, , Dublin, and Ironmon- 
ser-lane, , London. 


TO COUNTRY FA \MII i 
HE 

















YT 
Manch 








JIES 
T . 
LONDON SOAP pos CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, W., beg to call the 
attention of country families to their required winter supplies 
of Soaps, Candles, Colza and other Oils, and all requisite 
stores for the winter consuinption, prices being now moderate, 
but sure to advance as the winter approaches. 
ing elsewhere procure the above Company's general list of 
ices, many articles being much below the usual charges. 
Eeonomical arrangements made for the carriage and boxes, 
and all orders at wholesale prices. Sole depét in E 
Messrs. Lemaire’s pure French Colza Oil, 4s. 6d. 
Moderateur Lamps cleaned and repaired. Glasses, cottons, &c, 
at Paris prices. 


RUCE and Co’s GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 68, 69, and 58, 



















Zaker-street.—These are the largest Furniture Galleries and 
Showrooms in London, and contain the most extensive and 
varied Stock to select from. Iron Bedsteads from &s. 9d. 
each. 500 Easy Chairs on view. Carpets 1s. per yard under 
the usual prices. Excellent i room Chairs, 19s. each 





letely furnished for 110s. 
twelve months’ warranty 


A Servant’s Bedroom well ai 1 
Prices marked in plain figures \ 


given. Illustrated books, with prices, sent post free. 
TXTR: AORDINARY Display of 1 New and 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of 


J. Dent and Co., Proprietors of 
zaar, 30, 31, 32, and 99, Craw- 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most respectfully to invite the 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITURE 
to their at present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased from 
several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under such 
circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less than 
one-third of its or al cost. Every article warranted, and 
the money returned if not approved of.—Principal entrance, 99, 
Crawford-street. Baker-street. 


HE FATALITY 


more than 60,000 square fe« 
the Great Western Furnit 













of DISEASE.—HOL- 

LOWAY’S PILLS.—It is distressing to look around us 
and see the numbers that are hourly carried prematurely to 
their graves, who might easily be saved by medicines suited 
to their complaints. In the majority of cases, diseases origi- 
nate in impure or impoverished blood. Holloway’s Pills act 
on that vital fluid. They expel from the secretive o 
the circulation the morbid matter which produces inflamma- 
tion, pain, fever, debility, and physical decay. When taken 
according to the printed direction attached to each box, they 
have never been neers to fail. Under a course of these Pills, 
the sick man rises from his bed, and the feeble become robust. 
The cure is not superficial or temporary, but complete and 


permanent. 
ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 


K* 
Safe and Certain 
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Hoarse 











ness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest. in 
Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Winter ¢ ‘ough, j 
heer ae Being free from every hurtful i ingredient, 





be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest « 
while the Public Speaker and Professional Singer 
them ‘invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation.— 
Prepared and sold in I s, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
79, St. Pp. aul’ s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


1 EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM.— 
_ Established 1845.—Persons afflicted with Rheumatism 
Gout, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Painsin the Limbs, Ringworm, 
Burns, Scalds, Corns, Wounds, and all external diseases of 
the skin, will find certain and immediate relief from using the 
valuable curative, the properties of which are truly surprising; 














and, not being of a greasy compound, is as pleasant in its use | 


as Eau de Cologne. 

\ EASAM’S HEALTH RESTORATIVE 
- and REGUL ATING PTI LS for the cure of Bilious 
Complaints, Colic, Headache, F » Ailments, Liver Diseases, 
and all inward disorders b t on by the derangement of 
the stomach and digestive organs, and restoring the 
health and constitution to a ton il vigour unsurpassed. 
They are warranted free from mercury or any other mineral, 
but are purely vegetable in their composition; and, being 
prepared under the sanction of the highest medical authority 
of the land, are most strongly recommended. 

Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor L. WILD, successor to 
MerasamMand Co., 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C 
by whom they are sold wholesale and retail in pots and 
boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls.; also retail by all 
medicine vendors throughout the kingdom. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PAT 
\ 7HITE’S MOC. M AMIN 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
bethe most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ;: a soft bs ands age being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and po! 
be worn during skep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwi irded by post, on the 


















R 


cireumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being | 


sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 
A single Truss, 16s., 21: 
Double Truss, 31s. -. 4 Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42¢ 6 Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be e made payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
KNEE CAPS, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient 
and permanent support. in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
Ft is porous, 
drawn on Tike an ordinary stocking. 
each; postage, 6d. 
Jars Ware, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


London. 


s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 


228, Piccadilly, 
s. 6d. 


















Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 


ms and | 


will find | 


general |} 


NT. 
LEVER TRUSS | 


| are at perfect liberty to make 
| this communication, 


light in texture, and inexy pensive, and is | 





Blairs G ot r and R HE U M ATIC 
» PILLS. Price 1s. 1) 9s, Od. per 

| This pre tion is one 
| modern < he listry has cor 
| first twenty years of the presen 
} the Gout was considered a romance; but 





s Fat scier 
ed upon mankind; for durit 
t century to speak of ¢ I 
now, the efficacy 





















and safety of this medicine is so fully mistrate y un- 
solicited testimonials from persons in eve i if life, that 
publie opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the present age. 

These Pills r > neithe onfinement, and 
are certain the al part.— 





to pre , 
Sold by Provut and HAksANT, 229, $ 
Medicine Vendors. 


A™= SRNETHY’S Pil. L 


for the NER VE Ss 


















and MUSC 7 is who suffer from 

of spirits, want of ind bilious 
} willl va 4 is medicine £ t acts 
| ingthe bl 1d by re ve 
| their healthy state, , we 
| ness of li .&c. The sma lest s lite suft 
| cient to nvince any invalid the extraordin: virtues of 
} these Pil Price 1s. Wi. and 4s. 6d. a box.—Agents 
| BARCI 95, Farringdon-street, and HANNAY, 63, Ox- 
| ford-street. Any medicine vendor will procure thet 


20PS 


aration en 1 mi 
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iblished herbal prey 


u ulo Is 
all in 


l-ests 








ll Scorbutic Complaints, quick] y eradicatin 
| purities fr m the blood. Indeed, a finer | . of 
cannot well be conceived, the pale sickly ( somaplonion ape 


1 
dies sho 


| being converted to the roseate hue of health. Li 
have recourse to this preparation, instead of using th 












| gerous cosmetics now — uc 2s. Del. 
| a bottle.—Wholesale Agents. 1d SONS, 
} ringdor eet; H ANN AY “d-street. 





medicine 





untry 
customer. 


‘pos the NERVOUS and 





DEBILITATED, 


| —CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 
} ice-president o the Imper African Institute of France. late 
te nt Physician to th rd Dispensary, Corres. Mem- 














Medical Soc ieties of Rouen " 
| f Sciences, Paris, &c.), 27, ord- 
lon, continues to issue, 01 s 
to Self-cure 
, man of the day in these complaints.’’—Medi 
| Revi Fulv 1856. 
| For Qualifications, vide diplomas and the Vv lJ 
pA ALTENBURG’S ORIE} NTAL OIL.— 
VATU ee ‘he ¢ t demand for tl celebrat 
preparati con u ts extraordinary efficacy in 
RESTORING and FYING the HAIR, has given 





} rise to nun 








|} In or leret st 

tions. propri their si t D 

BURG and Co., to be ch pack wit 

none can be genui result roi 
| pernicious counterfei ible, lit ist efore 
| necessary yav particular attention to this caution 

Sold bj lists and perfumers, and by D’ALTE> uG al 

Co., 384, ’s Conduit-street, London, at 2s. 9d. a1 

| pe t nt free for twe extra stamps 
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“VALIDS, ind OTHERS ROBINSON'S PATENT 
| for making Superior rley Wat in Fift 
| as not only obtained the patronag 
| yal Family, but has becom ery 
class of the community. and is acl l ind un- 
1 f f 





and lig 


| rivalled ; 
Infants 


nutritious, 
roved for making & del 3 


it for thicke 


BINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 





ning Brot Sou 








| thirty vears have been held in constant and increasing publ 
estimation the purest farinz of the oat, and as the best ar 
most valuable preparati king a ] uf 








ns ali é ritious suppe 
for Bge no ind influenza, is 
alternately with the 
and Children. 


} Gruel, w 








7 nly by the “Pat ntees, RoRINSON, BELLVILLE, 
veyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 


and others in 
Family 


| respectable Grocers, Druggists, 
yuntryv, in Packets of 6d. and 1ls.: and 
and 10s, each 


ONDE R FUL CURE of 


and C 
Canisters, at 2 5s... 


Town 
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The following Letter has recently been addressed to 
Mr. Powell, from Wm. Boards, Esq., an agriculturist and 
land agent, residing at Edmonton, Middlesex :—*‘ Dear Sir,—I 





have 
} ceeding from a 


many I 


recently suffere dt much from a most violent « 
tickling in my chest, which no » remedy, out of 
resorted to, could allay. My hes 
imy whole frame entirely shak Having seen 
1 effects of your Balsam of Aniseed in several members 
y family, I purchased a small bottle, and when going to 
bed at night took a teaspoonful in two tal fuls 
water just warm. The effect was immediate; it arrested th 
tickling in my chest, I slept well, and arose perfectly restored 
in the morning, with the exception of debility, arising from 
} fatigue by incessant coughing for some days previous. My 
cough entirely left me, and has never returned. Having since 
| heard of ady in the neighbourhoc d who for a long time had 
| laboured under a most distressing cough, and who had resorted 
to every remedy within her knowle + ge, I sen at the remainder 
of the bottle to her; and that long-sté an ling, obstinate, and 
(as she thought) incurable cough was pe fe sctly cured. You 
what use you may please of 
as the contents are strictly true. I shall 





was constantly 










jlespoor 













take every opportunity of recommending your inestimabl 
medicine, feeling, as I do, fully assured of its efficacy. um, 
dear sir, yours very truly, WM. Boarps.—To Mr. Thos. 


Powell.” 

This old-established Family Cough Medicin 
for its curative properties in all cases of coughs, colds, short- 
ness of breath, asthmas, night cough, and every kind of pulmo- 
nary disorder.—Prepared and sold by THOMAS POWELL, 
at the warehouse, 16, Blackfriars-road, London (late 54). Sold 
by all respectable chemists. 

In bottles at ls. 13d. and 2s. 3d. each. 
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ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM 
| [®- CULVERWELL 
cessor to the late J. Culverwell, 
“What to Eat,” &c.) practised five 


his Brothe l 


ARGYLL-PLACE. 

(Brother and Suc- 
M.D., Author of 
Argvll-place, after 
s now entirely REMOVED 
‘EAT MARLBOROUGH- 
consulted, daily, from 11 





years in 
*s death in 1852, an 
his PRACTICE to No. 3 
STREET, W., where he may 


till5; Evening 7 till 9. 


¥ TH! TEETH !!—Protected 
L 





- Royal 









etters Patent, and received by the t inent of the 
culty.—Mr. LAWRENCE'S IMPROVED tTIFICIAL 
TEETH by the Clieo-plastic process entirely s sedes the 
soft gum and every substance that b mes putres ent in 
t ; their cleanline ease, and comfort render them 
every case, without springs or wire, at less than 
ices.—Painless Tooth Extraction by graduated 


ittended 





with certa 





ri ~-7y 


Member of College of Dentists, W.S. 


rd-street, London. 
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[)2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT I 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COT 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to prod 
ac... In a few WeCKS, 





Moustachio 





ver cause, I t 
and effectually check Grey 
the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 









ifter litt Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 

free, on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Co 
elle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials : 
‘I have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with success,’’ 

Dr. Walsh.—** I have sold it for eleven years, and have never 

heard a complaint of it. Mr. Jones.—‘* My hair is quit e= 

stored James, Es ‘After nine years’ baldness, its 
ete ane witenneio* We: sees 
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te mh m 4 = aapnauelion : 

ever before atte 

ing their own cha 
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» useful throug N. 
sing. "—C, S. i dc scription 
ibly correct.’’"—H. W ‘Your sketch of m 







Mamma 
“You have 


vellously 
mu sent meis a true one. 
leseribed bins vers accurately.’ 


pUP TURES EFFECTUALLY 
V ITHOU \ TRUSS.—Dr. Tho 
iecessful in thousands of cases, and is applicable to 
y variety of single « w double rupture in both sexes, how~ 
ad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in a short 

thout pain or confinement, thus rendering the further 
trusses unnecessary. Persons in any rp art of the world 
nedy sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 
in posta ps, or by post-office order payable at the chief 
London oftice to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 14, Arlington-street 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appointment 
except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 





CURED 


remedy has 





ymson's 








the rer 


e stam 











f every of Hernia, with a large selection of 
Festimonials from | nts cured, sent free by post for tour 


penny stamps. 


TERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 























- HEADCOMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
{ their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result of along 
ind tended practice in the treatment of nervous maladies, 
ead affections, indlg stion, relaxation, debility, &c., and in- 
te isy reference for the non-professional 
ré LAN. Few diseases are more prev: 
] nsequently more erroneously 
{ the a hich thousands of invalids, whose 

nged s fering ive been an enigma to their friends 
their position; while in most cases the imme 

f thos Se ind any treat- 
ment, inthe absence of this knowledge, be nes uncertair 
ften fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, the 
use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with the 
happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
beil to it, and a correct 





nt at once indicated. 
is work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
th it have hitherto tined obscure, and to pe 
vous and hypochonc tri: u al invalid the means 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all proba 
long been . str The above will be sent } 
receipt of 12 by Mr. RupGE, 10, Brook 
Siaiecanr-baee 


VRIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 


ode of treatm 
, 








nps, -street, 


‘au n 









Patent of En 1, and secured by the seals of th 
de Pharma ind the Imperial College of Mec 
Vienna. e may be consulted daily). Se« 


Allen's, 20, Paternoster-row. Triese~ 
remedy for relaxation, spermatorrh ea, 


man Frailty, 
mar, No. l, is a 





and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No Y, 
in the short space of three days, completely ; ly 
eradicates all traces of those disorders whic h capsules have 
so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 
health of a vast portion of the population Triesemar, 
No 3. is the eat Continental remedy for that 





class of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 
ician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
of the patient's constitution, and which all the sarsaparilla of 
the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 1, 3 








and 3, are 
ke devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qualities. 
vy may lie on the toilet-table without their use being sus- 
pected.—Sold in tin cases, price lls., or four cases in one for 
338, which saves lls.; and in a whereby there is a 
f 1/. 12s., divided into separate doses, as administered 

, Lallemand, hen &c.—Sold by D. CHuRcH, 

73, Gracechurch-street; Hooper, 43, King William-street ; 
G. F. Watts, 17, Strand: Prov Strand; Hawnwnar, 63, 
Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxford-street, London; R. H. 
INGHAM, Market-street, Manchester; and POWELL, 15, West- 





cases, 










' moreland-street, Dublin 
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DP ESCRIETION DES TOMBEAUX DE 

FODEFRO!I DE BOU ILLON t des Rois Latins de 
Jérusalem, jadis existant dans l'église du Saint-Sépulchre ou 
de la Resurrection. Par M. LE 1 SAR ON DE HODY. 1 vol. 
in-12. 3 fr. 

REFUTATION INEDITE 
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